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A VALUABLE OFFER 





Read this number through carefully, and 
remember that ZION’S HERALD will besent 
to new subscribers from receipt of the order 
until January 1, 1906, for the price of one 


year’s subscription. 


Payment may be made 


to the pastor on or before April 1st next. 
Thirty-two pages each week of religious, 
Methodistic, highly-valuable, informational 


reading. 


Every New England Methodist should 


read it every week. 


Send new names at once to 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








President Roosevelt Makes a Fine 
Distinction 


R. TYNER, assistant attorney gen- 

eral, having been acquitted of the 

charge of criminal complicity in the Post 

Office frauds, makes public a severe letter 

ot condemnation from President Roosevelt, 

demanding that he retract the public alle- 

gations of guilt which he made against 

him, This President Roosevelt in a letter 

just published refuses to do, giving among 
his reasons the following : 


“Of the criminal charges on which you were 
tried you have been declared innocent by a 
jury in a court of law, and the verdict is final as 
regards all citizens, including the President. 
There is, however, a wide difference between 
misconduct which is criminal and deciared 
such by the couris, and misconduct which, 
though it does not render the wrongdoer liable 
to the criminal law, yet requires his immediate 
separation from the Government service, and 
justifies his severe condemnation by the gener- 
al community on moral grounds. You were 
acquitted of conspiring with Barrett to do cer- 
tain criminal deeds. You were not acquitted 
of doing the deeds. That these get-rich-quick 
concerns which employed Mr. Barrett were 
improperly favored in your orfice seems to ad- 
mit of no doubt.... The evidence seems to the 
President overwhelming that you were guilty 
- either of mora! obliquity in the performance of 
your duty or of the grossest inefficiency.” 





‘* Doubtful Disputations’’ 
From Christian Advocate (Nashville). 


66 OUBTFUL disputations” are as 

unwholesome for weak faith 
now as in St. Paul’s time. Debates ubout 
religion convince nobody. Controversy is 
, ever unprofitable. There are no longer 
any serious differences in the Christian 
world concerning serious matters. About 
matters that are not essential we can afford 
to differ. 





‘*Ceremonies that Mean Nothing ”’ 
From. Interior. 


f hye most severe criticism ot certain 
features in the late Episcopal Con- 
vention, was that made upon the floor of its 
own assembly by one of its members, who 
characterized it as a “ gathering ot eminent 
personages who do nothing, engaged in 
ceremonies that mean nothing, and 
abounding in parades that are more pro- 
vocative of mirth than of solemnity.’’ 
We would not have said that. It would 
perhaps have been impertinent coming 


from an outsider. But descendants of the 
Puritans and children of the present age 
have their doubts about the value of all 
this robing and disrobing, and marching 
and counter-marching. We have never 
yet been able to understand why one needs 
a special costume in which to preach the 
Gospel. The truths of redemption always 
seemed to the old Puritan spirit rather 
belittled than adorned by ‘ ceremonies 
that mean nothing.’’ 





‘* Spectacular Displays '"’ 


From Christian Register. 


PECTACULAR displays have been 
used to the uttermost during the last 
two or three weeks to attract public atten- 
tion and make Episcopacy imposing in 
Boston. The display ot vestments has been 
as gorgeous and attractive as could be tur- 
nished by a procession of Knights Templars. 
Form, ceremony, wealth, and social attrac. 
tions have been combined with masterly 
skill to draw attention to the claims of the 
church.. Had the spiritual and intellectual 
power of the convention been as manifest 
as were the external adornments of the 
church, it would have carried everything 
before it. But public attention seems to 
have been fixed almost entirely upon the 
external display, with little regard to the 
main purpose of such a gathering. 





Bishop McCabe and His Colonel 


From his speech at a Philadelphiareception. 


66 WENT on down to the army and 
rejoined my regiment. It was not 
yet quite time for the torward move, and I 
got the boys tohelp me build a big arbor 
church, and we started a protracted mevet- 
ing — meeting every day and every night. 
Fully five hundred souls were converted in 
those meetings. I met my old colonel the 
other day. He is in his 84th year, and he 
reminded me ot an incident that I had tor- 
gotten. Hesaid that one day, during that 
protracted meeting, when he went out tor 
the usual 3 o’clock dress parade, the sol- 
diers were not present. He stood there 
almost alone on the parade.ground. The 
bugle had called the men to the order of 
the day, but they did not respond. The 
colonel shouted to the adjutant: ‘ Where 
are the men ?’ and he said: ‘ The chaplain 
has them all over in that church, and he 
declares that the meeting is so good that he 
won’t let them come.’ 
‘The colonel was angry. He sent a mes- 
senger to me and ordered me to dismiss the 
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meeting. I sent word back that I could 
not dismiss the meeting ; it was going on 
with such great power that I did not teel 
that it would be right. The colonel they 
sent a guard and arrested me and brought 
me up to headquarters, where he remone 
strated with me for interfering with the 
military discipline of the camp. The 
colovel said I was out of sorts tor two or 
three days, but that one day I came and 
lifted up the flap of his tent and put my 
head in, and said : ‘ Colonel, you were right 
and I was wrong. Hencetorth I will obey 
orders.’ ” 





Gehazi the Grafter 
From Topeka State Journal, 


OW many modern Gehazis there are! 
How many people are ever ready 
to work any little graft that comes in thei; 
way! How many public servants there are 
who take advantage of their positions just 
as did Gehazi, to make money to which 
they are not legitimately entitled! Many 
of them argue, the first time they do it, that 
no one will be harmed thereby, just as 
Gehazi did. Then it is easy to do some. 
thiny a little worse, a step at a time, until 
the public servant becomes a common 
boodler. It is not always that punish. 
ment comes so swiftly ani with such torce 
as it did to Gehazi, but it is almost certain 
to overtake the grafter in some shaps 
eventually. 





“Ethics of Wealth-Giving 
Donation-Taking ”’ 


From Boston Transcript, 


and 


The ethics of wealth-giving and donation tak. 
ing calls for casuistry. For instance, Andrew 
Carnegie has just given $50,000 to rebuild, at 
Dickinson College, Pennsylvania, au edifice 
destroyed by firelast March. The building isto 
be called Conway Hall, in obedience to Mr. 
Carnegie’s wishes, in honor of his long time 
friend, Moncure Conway, an alumnus of the 
college. Now, inasmuch as Dickinson College 
is a Methodist Episcopal institution, and inas- 
much as Mr. Conway is not a “Christian,” in 
the Methodist acceptation of the term, but an 
aggressive Free Thinker, aiteit a Theist, it is 
obvious that a singular condition 1s created. A 
denominational college accepts money from 
Mr. Carnegie, who is an Agnostic, to erect a 
building which will bear the name of a man 
who, though he began life as a Methodist, long 
since ceased to be a * Christian ” in the ortho- 
dox and popular acceptance of that word. For 
many institutions now seeking money from 
wealthy captains of industry, suca as State 
universities and non-sectarian colleges, the 
only question of ethics which they fiad it neces- 
sary to ask is, whether the money they covet 
was hones‘ly acquired ; and some of them do 
not even ask that question, but take all they 
can get from whatsoever source. We should 
suppose, however, (hat distinctly Christian in- 
stitutions would hesitate to ask for and accept 
funds under such conditions as Dickinson Col- 
lege has. One can imagine the ironic glee with 
which both Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Conway sur- 
vey the situation. 








PONDS 


For sixty-seven years it 
has been doing good, and 
nothing but good. Useful every 
day, every way, it’s just like hav- 
ing a doctor with you all the time. 
Sponge the body with it at bedtime 
to-night, and see how restfully you 
sleep, and bow brisk you feel in 
the morning. This is only oneofa 
thousand uses of Pond’s Extract. 


Sold only in sealed botties 
under buff wrapper 


Accept no Substitute 
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Future of Indian Territory 


STIRRING address was delivered 

by A. 8. McKennon — who was 
amember of the original commission to 
the Five Civilized Tribes and a co-worker 
with the late Senator Dawes — before the 
Lake Mohonk Conference, dealing with 
the future of Indian Territory, in which 
he referred to the bill pending in Congress 
organizing a State of Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory. For more than a half- 
century the United States has maintained 
strict laws against the introduction and 
sale of intoxicating liquors in Indian 
Territory. The Indians of the Territory 
realize the utter degradation and ruin 
which will come to them if the Territory 
be made into a State without a prohibi- 
tion of liquor-selling within its bounds. 
For that prohibition they earnestly plead. 
As a result of the present laws prohibiting 
all traffic in intoxicants, the Indians of 
the Territory are among the jmost sober 
and law-abiding peoples anywhere to be 
found. There is a proviso in the proposed 
enabling act forbidding the selling of 
liquor to Indians, but this, in the opinion 
of Mr. McKennon, will not serve as au 
adequate protection. Such protection 
can be afforded orly by absolute prohibi- 
tion. The alternative thus presented — 
prohibition or pandemonium — is one 
which should’ make American citizens 
thoughtful. The conscience of America 
can hardly permit that the Indians of 
Indian Territory should be worse off mor- 
ally under the new régime —as they 
surely will be if the saloon is made a part 
of the new State syetem — than they have 
been under the old dispensation. 





Animal New to Science 


MONG a collection of some twenty 
living animals received not long 

ago by the New York Zodlogical Society 
isa small white creature that has proved 
to be a puzzle to natural history experts. 
It is about twenty-seven inches long, 
Counting the tail, and stands rather more 
than ten inches high at the shoulders. 
{t rather resembles a small Spitz dog ; 
but it is not a dog any more than it is a 


raccoon, although the shape of the head 
and the face-marking, that seem to be- 
long so peculiarly to the family of Procy- 
onide, are marvelously imitated in this 
little beast, which might be said to re- 
semble a white Arctic fox more than it 
does any other creature. In northern 
Japan, from which it comes, it was called 
a white fox, but it is no more a fox than 
it is a‘‘ raccoon dog.’’ The animal has 
now been admitted to the assembly of 
classified animals under the name of 
Nyctereutes albus, or the white raccoon 
dog. It is a pretty little creature, gentle 
iu disposition, and is exciting much in- 
terest. 





New York Subway Opened 


HE new Subway system of New 
York, which is considered by ex- 
perts a great engineering triumph, was 
formally opened last Friday. Simple 
exercises were held in the Aldermanic 
Chamber of the City Hall, where 
speeches were made by prominent New 
Yorkers. Flags were displayed, bells 
rung, and whistles tooted ia every part of 
the city. Mayor McClellan, with a silver 
controller, ran the first train of five cars 
from the City Hall station to 104th St. 
Contractor John B. McDonald, to whom 
a large part of the credit for the successful 
consummation of the enterprise is due, 
received a great ovation. He is neither a 
railroad man nor a financier, but after 
making a careful study of the situation, 
had the courage of his convictions and 
proceeded to build the Subway. The 
construction of the Subway has been 
coincident with a marked evolution in 
public -affairs in New York, the city 
growing from a population of 1,500,000 to 
3,500,000, and the buildings from six to 
thirty stories in height. The real open- 
ing of the Subway took place in the even- 
ing, when huge crowds besieged the 
ticket-offices clamoring for tickets, and 
were carried cheering and wondering, on 
packed trains, to Harlem. By midnight, 
it is said, 135,000 people had made the 
trip. It is estimated that the Subway 
will cost $50,000,000;-and the Pennsyl- 
vania Kailroad tunnel under the North 
and East Rivers a like sum. The New 
York Subway is the longest tunnel in the 
world, its length when completed being 
over 22 miles. The Metropolitan Under- 
ground tunnel of London is 13 miles, the 
Simplon 12, the St. Gothard 9}, the Paris 
Underground 8}, Mont Cenis 7}, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad 7, the “‘ Tup- 
peny Tube’’ in London 5}, the Hoosac 
Tunnel 43, and the Boston Subway 23}. 
The New York Subway has the great ad- 
vantage of being so near the ground that 
throughout much of its length the light is 
good and the air pure —this feature of 
shallow depth being one that cost the 


builders additional millions and pro- 
longed the time of construction. 





Supply of ivory 


ONTRARY to a common impression, 
it appears that the stores of pre- 
cious ivory on hand in various European 
markets do not represent the slaughter of 
large numbers of elephants — one report 
which has recently gained currency stat- 
ing that 20,000 of those unwieldy ani- 
mals are killed by ivory hunters annually 
— but at least 85 per cent. of those stocks, 
according to a reliable authority, is ‘‘ dead 
ivory,’’ mainly obtained from hoarded 
stores of African chiefs, who are shrewd 
enough to put their commodities on the 
markets only in driblets. It is stated 
that the great bulk of this hoarded ivory 
is obtained from ‘' elephant cemeteries,’ 
spots met with here and there in the 
jungle, where elephants have resorted for 
centuries to die. Much of the ivory that 
comes to the market may, therefore, be 
several hundreds of years old. 





Wheat Demand and Supply 


HE individual consumption of wheat 

— the most sustaining food grain of 

the great Caucasian race — has almost 
universally increased. In Scandinavia it 
has risen 100 per cent. in twenty-five 
years, in France 25 per cent., in Belgium 
5: per cent., and to a large extent in other 
countries also. In 1871 the bread-eaters 
of the world numbered 371,000,000, and in 
1898, 516,000,000. In that year Sir Will- 
iam Crookes read a paper bef.;re the British 
Association in which he alluded to the 
‘* serious peril awaiting wheat eaters who 
contentedly pursue the present wasteful 
system of cultivation.’’? The question 
thus raised hae not greatly disturbed 
American producers, and it may be that 
this country can continue to feed itself 
until its population runs up several times 
as high as now. The actual and potential 
wheat-producing capacity of the United 
States will for several years to come be the 
dominaut factor in the world’s bread sup- 
ply. It is interesting in this conne::tion t» 
no.e how rapidly wheat culture in the 
United States has moved westward in the 
last twu decades. Ia 1882 Illinois pro- 
duced 52,000,000 bushels of wheat, Ohio 
and Indiana following with 45,000,000 ; 
but in 1903 Illinois produced but 16,000,- 
000 bushels, Ohio 28,000,000, and Indiana 
24,000,000. The Dakotas, which twenty 
years ago produced but 16,000,000 bushels , 
last year produced 102,000,000. Minne- 
sota has increased its annual wheat sup- 
ply from 37,000 000 to 70,000,000, and Kan- 
sas has grown as a wheat-raiser from 33,- 
000,000 to 87,000,000. Oklahoma aud the 
Indian Territory are also forging ahead. 
These figures show that wheat is a crop o 
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new soils and of simple agriculture, and 
it indicates the necessity of guarding 
against the exhaustion of the soil by the 
intelligent use of fertilizing elements. 
The Agricultural Department of the 
United States is at work upon this prob- 
lem of soil renewal, ani it is probable 
that its experiments wil result in the in- 
troduction of new methods of stimulat- 
ing crops, which will enable this country 
to keep the lead in supplying the demands 
of the vast multitude of wheat consumers 
in the world. 





Mortality among ‘* Tramps ”’ 


GENERAL impression obtains that 

the life of the ‘‘ tramp’”’ is an easy 

one, exempt from the burdens and diffi- 
culties which ordinarily attend participa- 
tion in active affairs ; but the life of these 
peripatetic paupers is certainly an uncer- 
tain one, and liable to be cut short at any 
moment, Fifty per cent. of the tramps 
die accidental deaths of one kind or an- 
other, twenty per cent. die of exposure 
and privation, ten per cent. are found 
dead in barrel houses, ten per vent. die in 
almshouses, while another ten per cent. 
remain unaccounted for. Most of the 
accidental deaths are due to the tramps’ 
indefensible practice of trespassing on 
freight trains. More tramps die under 
the wheels, or in the shock of a collision, 
or fiom a train jumping the rails at a 
switch, than from any other one cause, 
There is seldom a collision involving a 
through freight train in a general smash- 
up that does not number a tramp victim. 





Campaign in Manchuria 


HE military situation south of Muk- 
den has shown little change this 

past week. General Kuropatkin has been 
put in supreme command of the Russian 
land and naval forces in the Far Eust, 
while Viceroy Alexieff is cetained in the 
post of Viceroy. The Emperor in an im- 
perial decree has congratulated Alexieff 
on the efficiency he has displayed in the 
concentration and supreme direction of 
troops, and Alexieft has issued a farewell 
address, announcing his return to St. 
Petersburg, and thanking the men of the 
Pacific fleet most heartily for their self- 
sacrificing work at sea during the last ten 
months. The Russians are cautiously 
feeling the enemy in front of them, but 
the only position south of the Shakhe 
River which the Russians held, and 
which was important as a post of obser- 
vation, was taken by the Japanese on 
Oct. 27. The greater part of the Russian 
reinforcements from Europe are stopped 
by orders at Tie Pass, which they are 
fortifying strongly. The Japanese cas- 
ualties at the battle of the Shakhe River, 
where the Russiuns also suffered tre- 
mendous losses, are estimated at 15,879. 
The Russian and Japanese armies are 
now only a few hundred yards apart in 
many places along the long line of battle 
formation. Neither can advance, and 
neither will retire. Elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made to provide for the 
comfort of the Japanese troops during the 
winter months. The situation of Port 
Arthur is described as desperate. The 
lines of defence have been further broken 
in by the Japanese, and two vessels in the 
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harbor are reported to have been sunk by 
shells. 


English Telephonic Fire Alarm 


NEW system of street fire-alarms 

has been introduced in London, 
which comprises street alarm and tele- 
phone posts located at various points in 
the city, and an annunciator switchboard 
- for the fire station. The functions of the 
posts are to serve as fire-alarm pulls to be 
operated by the public in the event of fire, 
and as street telephoves for the use of the 
fire brigade in executing their duties, 
while they may be also employed, if de- 
sired, as police telephones. The calls are 
received from the street posts by the an- 
nunciator switchboard, which indicates 
from which posts the cali is received, dis- 
criminates between genuine and acciden- 


tal calls, such as ‘‘grounds,”’ and allows of 


the lines being tested. Each post is fitted 
with a locking pull to be operated by the 
public, and with a vibrating bell which 
rings when the pull is drawn, and indi- 
cates that the call 1s passing through the 
station. A replacement movement for the 
pull is provided, as well as the usual tele- 
phone receiver, water-type microphone 
transmitter, and induction coil. 





Kapok and Its Uses 


CURIOUS vegetable substance, 

known in Java as ‘‘ kapok,’’ is 
exported in considerable quantities to 
Amsterdam, as it is found very useful for 
stuffing cheap mattresses and pillows. 
Kapok is derived from a rapidly-growing 
tree called Hriodendron, which yields 
two gifts of value to man —a special kind 
of yellow wadding which enwraps its 
seeds, and the oil extracted from the 
seeds, which is used in the Chinese mar- 
kets. As the fibres of this product of the 
Eriodendron are non-resisting, it has 
been found impossible to spin or weave it, 
but it gives excellent results for bedding, 
making a mattress very soft if exposed to 
the sun Lefore being used. It is also 
exceedingly light and buoyant, in this 
respect surpassing cork, as it will support 
in the water thirty-five times its own 


. weight. Experiments made by a French 


society with articles made of this material 
designed to serve as life-saving appliances, 
have given excellent results, even after 
the kapok has been soaked in water for 
eighteen hours. The culture of the Zrio- 
dendron is making great strides in the 
Dutch Indies, and efforts are being made 
to cultivate it in similar climates, in view 
of its possible utility in many ways in 
commerce. 





Better Days for Finland 


HERE are signs that under the rule 

of Prince Obolensky, the new Gov- 
ernor-General of Finland, the Finns will 
enjoy a greater measure of liberty and 
self-government than they have been 
allowed for a long period past. The 
Prince has just made a tour through the 
country, in order to acquaint himself with 
the situation, and received numerous dep- 
utations. The general tenor of his replies 
to them was that, as soon us there were 
no signs of discontent, and the people 
gave convincing proofs of their confidence 
in the Government, he had no doubt that 
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normal conditions, involving a more 
lenient policy of administration, wouigq 
at once return, Permission has been 
granted for the starting of three news. 
papers, including a daily to be published 
in the Finnish language at Helsingfors, 
to replace the Paivalehti, which was sup. 
pressed a few days after General Bobri. 
koff’s death. It has also been upon 
Prince Obolensky’s recommendation that 
the Finnish Diet has been convoked for 
Dec. 6, and he has issued a circular to the 
provincial governors, forbidding them to 
interfere with the elections. In the one 
election that has already taken place the 
‘** constitutional ” candidate was returned 
with a two-thirds majority over the candi- 
date of the ‘‘ conciliatory ’’ party. 





Dogger Bank Incident 


AR between England and Russia, 
growing out of the firing by the 

second division of the Baltic squadron on 
English ‘‘trawlers” in the North Sea, 
near the Dogger Bank, O:>t. 21, has been 
narrowly averted this past week, largely 
through the good offices of France and 
the United States’ Intense indignation 
at the attuck on the defenceless fisher- 
men, who hailed from Hull, was felt in 
England, and British diplomacy in the 
premises immediately became sharp and 
insistent, approximating the so called 
‘* shirt-sleeves’’ style of American pro- 
cedure. Urgent orders were at once 
issued to the British Mediterranean, 
Channel, and Home squadrons to pre- 
pare for action, and there is no doubt but 
the Russian Baltic squadron would have 
been stopped at Gibraltar by Eaglish war- 
ships if the Czar had not at once senta 
telegram of deep regret to King Edward, 
and if both monarchs had not exerted 
themselves very actively to preserve peace. 
Russia begged time to receive the official 
report of Admiral Rojestvensky, who on 
his arrival at Vigo declared that he had 
been attacked by two Japanese torpedo- 
boats in the North Sea, and had opened 
fire. He did not know, he claims, that 
any of the fishing boats came in range of 
his shots, or that any casualties occurred 
among the ‘‘trawlers,’’ Great Britain 
was not satisfied with this explanation ; 
but as the result of many exchanges of 
notes and views between British and 
Russian officials, it has now been ar- 
ranged to submit the question of individ- 
ual responsibility for the North Sea in- 
cident first to a court of iaquiry, and 
finally to an impartial inoteraational 
tribunal to be organized under the termas 
of The Hague Tribunal. Russia has 
ordered the ships directly involved in the 
affair to remain at Vigo, Spain, for the 
purpose of having the necessary officers 
and testimony at hand, and it is assumed 
that neither Spain nor Japan will seri- 
ously object to this proposal. That Jap- 
anese torpedo-boats could have been in 
the North Sea is generally disbelieved on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but it will re- 
quire a careful inquiry to determine 
whether or not any Japanese agents have 
fitted out steam: vessels and become mixed 
up with the fishing fleets in a desperate 
attempt to torpedo the Russian warships. 
So far as present advices show, the Rus- 
sian officers becam: panic stricken, and 
mistook peaceable vessels for advancing 
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fo. By the plan now proposed for set- 
tlement of the dispute, Russia, while 
promising ample compensation for the 
loss of the fishers’ boats, and undertaking 
that there shall be no more incidents of 
that nature, is not compelled directly to 
adopt England’s suggestion for the pan- 
ishment of the officers concerned in the 
firing — a demand which if preesed would 
have led to war, as Russia considered it 
an infringement of her rights of sover- 
eignty. An opinion which is freely ex- 
pressed in England is that Admiral 
Rojestvensky may have fired by mistake 
on two of his own torpedo-boats, and 
sunk one of them. 





A TRIP TO THE IVORY CITY 
REV. J. D. PICKLES, PH. D. 


N the morning of Oct. 13, the writer 
left Boston on the fast express, 
bound, through the-generosity of a person- 
al friend, tor the St. Louis Fair. We soon 
reached the Berkshire Hills flaming in 
their autumnal tints of rainbow brilliancy. 
We saw nothing to equal them beyond the 
Hudson either coming or going. We 
looked with interest on the mills of Dalton 
and on the residence of our new Senator, 
Wm. Murray Crane, and rejoiced that 
Maseachusetts still maintained her high 
standards in her appointments to exalted 
office. Governor Bates is to be honored tor 
the uniform excellence of the men who 
have received office at his hands. 
With briet stops at Albany, Syracuse, 


‘Buftalo and Cleveland, we pulled into 


Chicago the next dayatlr.m. Wesoon 
found Ourselves among old-time friends of 
Melrose and Worcester, Messrs. Winchell 
and Holgate, with whom we spent Satur- 
day and Sunday. Dean Holgate of the 
Northwestern University had but a few 
days before been appointed acting pres- 
ident, owing to the sudden and unexpected 
resignation of President James. Quiet, 
torceful, well- poised, a trained education- 
ist, the University would not suffer if it 
should conclude to place its affairs per- 
manently in his hands. We had the pleas- 
ure of hearing a strong, practical sermon 
on Sunday morning from the pastor of 
First Church, Evanston, Rev. Dr. Frost. 
Through the courtesy of Rev. Dr. Cobern 
we preached in the evening in St. James’ 
Church, a magnificent edifice, and where 
Dr. Cobern is doing a splendid work. 
After a trip through the State to the 
borders of Kansas we reached St. Louis 
on Thursday, Oct. 20, and spent the re- 
maining days of the week in doing the 
Fair. But neither space nor ability can 
do justice to this splendid Exposition. 
Vast buildings architecturally ornamented, 
grouped in the most artistic relations, broad 
plazas decorated with imposing statues, 
Venetian lagoons traversed by gondolas 
and electric launches, grounds beautified 
with plants and shrubbery, and running 
water forming cascades and falls, formed 
a picture of beauty and magnificence that 
must be seen to be appreciated. If any- 
thing could be added to its attractiveness it 
was done at night, when buildings, towers, 
plants, fountains, statuary, cascades and 
moving boats literally blazed with mil- 
lions of electric lights, and the whole 
formed a scene of surpassing beauty and 
fairyland delight. The estimate cost of the 
Ex position is $50,000,000. Its magnitude is 
far beyond any exposition ever before at- 
tempted. Its grounds cover an area of 
1,240 acres — twice as large as those of the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. The 
Palace of Agriculture covers twenty acres, 
and other buildings are of similar vast di- 
mensions. The Intramural Railway carries 
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the visitor to all the chief points of interest 

on the grounds. One hardly knows where 
to begin or where to end in any attempt at 
description. 

All parts of the great Exposition com- 
pelled attention. That which received the 
most attention, perhaps, was the Philip- 
pine reservation’ of forty acres, where 
twelve hundred Filipinos in native villages 
may be seen just as they are found living in 
the islands of the far-off Orient. The 
Igorottos, Tagals, Visayans and other tribes 
are here seen both in their dress and in their 
undress. No doubt through the kindly 
offices of the United States Government 
and the educational and commercial assist- 
ance now being given them, their condi- 
tion will in time be greatly bettered and 
the people be fitted for self-government. 

The Boer War reservation was thronged 
with visitors. Here on a small scale, but 
in a wonderfully realistic manner, the 
scenes and events of the Boer War in South 
Atrica between England and the Boer Re- 
public were reproduced. Gen. Cronje and 
Gen. Viljoen, distinguished military lead- 
ers on the Boer side, were personally pres- 
ent and always received ovations on their 
appearance. The battles of Colenso and 
Paardeburg were of the most vivid and 
realistic nature. Cavalry galloped across 
the field and charged the enemy, artillery 
bastened to the front, unlimbered their 
guns, and fired volley after volley, infan- 
try ,aarched in open column and took part 
in the battle, while the enemy trom dis tant 
detences answered volley with volley. 
Horses and men fell on the field as though 
shot, cannons were dismounted, ambu- 
lance wagons bore the wounded away, and 
apparently all the scenes of real though 
mitoic war took place. It was a thrilling 
and most remarkable exhibition. 

The representation of Jerusalem was of 
great interest to me personally, inasmuch 
as I had visited the Holy City itself, It 
covers eleven acres, contains 300 houses 
and 22 streets, and has a native population 
of 1,000, including Jews, Moslems and 
Christians. The daily life ot the city is 
very satisfactorily reproduced, though the 
representation is greatly marred by the 
tinsel and show and barter even in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre and in the 
Mésque of Omar. . 

The Transportation building attracted 
much attention. It covers filteen acres, 
and is crammed full of every known means 
of conveyance, from the old-time stage- 
coach and the first steam-engine to the 
very latest contrivances in airships, auto- 
mobiles and motor cycles. Fall trains of 
cars, consisting of palace, observation, 
dining, drawing room, bridal, sleeping, 
mail and baggage cars of the latest im- 
provements and luxuries met the eye; 
while steam- yachts, electric launches and 
models of the great trans- Atlantic steam- 
ers, showed what had been accomplished 
ior water navigation. 

The Machinery building is an orderly 
wilderness of all kinds of machinery, 
steam-engines, marine and deep-water 
machinery, wood-working and wmetal- 
working, steam and trip hammers, weld- 
ing, drilling, stamping, rolling, and, indeed, 
every kind of machine for every purpose 
that man has devised. It was irequented, of 
course, by those especially expert and in- 
terested in machinery and machines. 

The Fine Arts building was also a centre 
ot attraction. In it was gathered a multi- 
tude of the art treasures of the world. The 
French collection is the largest und most 
important that the French nation has ever 
sent out of its own country, is most com- 
prehensive in scope, and shows the great 
versatility of the present day painting in 
France. Russia is represented by over six 
hundred works of art. Japan, also, has a 
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most remarkable exhibit of lacquer, enam- 
els, sculpture, and painting. 

A surprising exhibit is shown by Argen- 
tina. Great Britain is also well repre- 
sented, ax is Germany. The educational 
exhibit of Germany is of a most striking 
character, and one would need weeks, if not 
months, to adequately comprehend it. 

But time would fail me to tell of Forestry 
and Fisheries, Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, Manutactures and Machinery, Mines 
and Metals, Ejucation and Economics, 
Electricity and Ethnology, Foreign and 
Domestic exhibitions. They areall simply 
indescribable and stupendous. Go and see 
them if possible, and you will say the half 
has never been told. Congresses without 
number have besa held — Congresses of 
Art, of Philosophy, of Science, of Mschan- 
ics, and of Religion -~and untold good 
must in the very nature of the case come 
to our whole country and to the world. 
It isa marvelous exhibit of man’s intel- 
lectual powers, and as well of the growing 
power of a Christian civilization. 

On; Sunday, Oct. 23, I attended in the 
morning the Lindell Ave. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and heard a strong, earnest 
and spiritual sermon from an old New 
England triend, Rev. Liverus H. Dorches- 
ter. His pastorate there is eminently suc- 
cessful. Much to our surprise, we noticed 
three elect New England ladies in the audi- 
ence— Miss Pauline J. Walden, Miss 
Juliette Smith, and Miss Elizabeth North- 
up. They were on their way to the General 
Executive meeting of the W. F. M. 8S. at 
Kansas City. 

In the evening we heard Bishop Harris 
at Union Church on the Russo-Japanese 
war. It was an able and ardent detence of 
Japan, and more than once the audience 
burst into applause. 





Distinguished Visitors 


To the inauguration of President Huntington 
came distinguished representatives from the 
following educational institutions : 


1636, Harvard University, President Charles 
William Eliot, Prof. Francis G. Peabody ; 1701, 
Yale University, Prof. William H. Niles ; 1795, 
Union College, Rev. Dr. Daniel D. Addison ; 
1808, Andover Theological Seminary, President 
Cc. 0. Day ; 1818, Colby College, President Charlies 
Lincoln White ; 1819, Coigate University, Prof. 
Ellery Channing Huntington; 1821, Amherst 
College, Prof. Anson DL. Morse; 1825, Newton 
Thedlogical Institution, President Nathan E. 
Wood ; 1881, Wesleyan University, President 
Bradford P. Raymond, Prof. H. W. Conn ; 1834, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Prof. Samuel 
Simpson ; 1837, University of Michigan, Prof 
E. L. Mark; 1837, Mount Holyoke College, 
Dr. Helen M. Searle; 1837, DePauw Univer- 
sity, President Edwin H. Hughes; 1842, Ohio 
Wesieyan University, Prof. W. W. Davies; 
1848, College of the Holy Cross, President Joseph 
F. Hanselmaa; 1847, Iowa College, Rev. Dr. 
James L. Hill; 1847, Lawrence University, Rev. 
Dr. J. Il. Bartholomew ; 1848, University of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Charles J. Bullock ; 1851, Northwest- 
ern University, Mr. J. E. Smiley ; 1852, Tufte 
College, President Eimer H. Capen ; 1854, Lasell 
Seminary, Assistant Principal Caroline A 
Carpenter; 1863, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, President Henry H. Goodell ; 1863, Bates 
College, Prof. Wm. Henry Hartshorn; 1864, 
Swarthmore College, Prof. Herbert W. Smyth; 
1864, University of Denver, Bishop Henry W. 
Warren ; 1865, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, President Henry 8. Pritchett, Profs, 
Richards, Charies R. Cross, H. W. Tyler ; 1866, 
Drew Theological Seminary, Dr. Charlies F. 
Sitterly ; 1875, Smith College, Prof. Elizabeth D, 
Hanscom ; 1875, Wellesley College, President 
Caroline Hazard ; 1876, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Dr. William T. Sedgwick ; 1881, Tuskegee, 
Mr. R. W. Taylor; 1889, Barnard College, Dean 
Gill ; 1889, Clark University, Prof. Arthur Gor- 
don Webster; Rust University, President 
W. W. Foster ; 1899, Simmons Oollege, President 
Hi. LeFavoar ; 1902, Clark College, Prof. F. H 
Hodge: New Church Theological School, Dean 
T. F. Wright. 
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STEDFAST, BUT PROGRESSIVE 


~HE Christian believer is bidden by 
the Apostle Paul to be “ stedfast, 
unmovable,’’ but that does not mean that 
he is not to be energetic and progressive. 
The Christian’s faith is to be ‘‘ stedfast ”’ 
as the trunk of the tree is ‘‘ unmovable ”’ 
in the ground, but all the while shoots up- 
wards and expands its branches laterally ; 
stedfast as the engine stationary on 
the boat, but which, active on its 
fixed position, drives the boat steadily 
toward its desired haven ; stedfast xs the 
dynamo remains in the power-house, 
while it generates the electricity that leaps 
a hundred miles along the wires to light 
avenues or to set spindles in motion at a 
distance. The Christian is the true pro- 
gressive, not throwing away the old that 
is good, while ever growing up toward the 
new that is better. Many people are ever 
after something that is new. That Athe- 
nian quest needs, however, to be supple- 
mented and moderated by an equal ardor 
for the thing that is true. The new that 
is true must ever be the object of the be- 
liever’s aspiration. While holding fast 
to the fundamental teachings of the Gos- 
pel, he is not tied to forms or usages which 
served well the purposes of former genera- 
tions, but which are not so well expressive 
perhaps of the faith or feeling of this pres- 
ent age. While he is stedfast in the faith, 
he is also to be progressive in Christian ex- 
perience ; unmoved in principle, he is 
ever to move on with the motives and mo- 
mentum ef a pijgrim hope and aspiration. 





ERRATICISM IN EVANGELISM 


E listened the other evening, witb 
interest and profit, to an address 
by an eminent Presbyterian pastor, who 
has been a leader in the revival cam- 
paigns which his denomination has been 
carryiog on in different parts of the land. 
He has been heard to advantage in mary 
of our cities, in the interval of Lis 
work as a pastor ip the greatest city of the 
land, as he urges with much fervor and 
with somethiug of prophetic vision his 
conviction that the pulpit of today needs 
to make in its messages the Evangelistic 
Appeal ; that the church should assume 
the Evangelistic Attitude ; and the rank 
and file of the membership should by 
personal work, one by one, make the 
Evangelistic Approach to the unconvert- 
ed. The three alliterative words, Appeal, 
Attitude and Approach, made the address 
easy to carry in mind. 

The utterances of this speaker, given 
without notes, and ahounding in glowing 
references to the new experiences which 
are possible for pulpit and pew under the 
influence of an evangelistic spirit, his tes- 
timony concerning the converting power 
of the Gospel when preached in its sim- 
plicity,and his appeal that pastors should 
at all risks and hazards break up the 
stilted dignity and undue formality of 
their services, and sometimes even preach 
a revival sermon, with ite personal appeal, 
to the morning congregation, taken as a 
whole, were full of force and fire. They 
awakened the inquiry in our mind 


whether the Presbyterians are after all 
becoming the evangelistic church of the 
jand, and whether we might not learn 
something from their modern revival 
methods, It would be a strange thing, in- 
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deed, if ihe tables should be turned, 
and Methodist preachers sbould have to 
go to a Presbvyteriao evangelistic gathering 
in order to get warmed up for the task 
which for a century and a half they have 
deemed their own peculiar province ir 
the religious world. 

Two utterances, however, were so utter- 
ly out of reason and out of harmony with 
the message as a whole tbat we venture 
to comment on them. The preacher said, 
in so many words: ‘I have long since 
ceased to preach to the minds of my 
hearers ; I make my appeal to the wiill.’’ 
He made no qualification of this state- 
ment, but repeated it in one form or 
another in his discourse, without modifi- 
cation, The teaching thus set forth is so 
upworthy of the source, so unfit to be 
spoken in any pulpit, that we forbear to 
characterize it as we might. 

It may suffice to say that the moment 
the preacher ceases to make his appeal to 
the intellect of his hearers, he loses their 
respect ; his hold on them slackens. Any 
appeal which is made to the will must 
be preceded by an appeal to the reason, 
to the affections, to the imagination, to 
mau as a being capable of thought, of 
reflection, of knowledge. The preacher 
who takes it for granted that his congre- 
gation knows all that it ought to know 
about the Gospel ; that his people require 
no instruction ; that he has no warrant to 
appeal to them as men and women who 
need to have instruction and to be rea- 
soned with, is making a tremendous 
blunder. What we need in the pulpit is 
not less instruction, but more of it; and 
instruction at the same time that is apt, 
luminous, full of insight, aud, moreover, 
that is saturated through and through 
with unction. It is an important prin- 
ciple in pulpit rhetoric that exhortation 
is empty and inert unless it is builton a 
solid basis of argument, instruction, and 
knowledge. Sermonic discourses that are 
made up wholly of exhortations, of ap- 
peals to the will, of endeavors to persuade 
one to action, are largely thrown away. 
Hence we protest against the doctrine 
which our brother is proclaiming from 
the housetops in the name of aggressive 
evangelism. 

The sevond teaching in this address to 
be animadverted on is a citation which 
the speaker made from the resolutions 
adopted by a group of ministers some- 
where on the Atlantic seaboard some 
time ago. The first of these resolutions 
was this: ‘‘ We will not preach hereafter 
beyond our experience.’’ We fancy that 
this was an attempt to say that they 
were going to try to live up to their priv- 
ileges and opportunities in Christ more 
closely than they had done; that they 
would seek apn actual experience of par- 
don, peace, and joy, in order that they 
might be able to testify from experi- 
mental knowledge concerning the “‘ things 
of the Spirit.’’ But the form into which 
they cast their pew resolution is most 
unfortunate. It ignores the truth that 
the most precious things in the New 
Testament are its ideals, and that many 
of these transcend our present powers of 
attainment ; that they take hold not only 
of time, but of eternity ; that they are 
realizable — many of them —in their 
fullness only in the immortal life. The 
ministry of ideals which are unattainable ; 
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ideals that never have been, and never 
will Le, fulfilled ; ideals which arouse the 
imagination and quicken the courage, 
apd move all the nobler faculties of the 
soul and incite us to aspire to loftier 
things than we have ever before dreamed 
of, is an essential part of the Gospel, 
The man who sets bounds to his preach- 
ing, and hedges it in and fences it round 
about by the limitations of his own puny 
experience, who assumes that he has no 
rigbt to proclaim any privilege, promise, 
help, or comfort in the realm of grace 
save such as he has had opportunity and 
faith to claim and realizs, is a most short- 
sighted, foolish, and meagrely-equipped 
sort of preacher. 

As a moral to all this, let us suggest 
that he who sets out to instruct ministers 
in their work, who is by virtue of his 
providential ministrations for the time 
being a teacher of teachers, needs to be 
very careful to weigh his utterances, and 
to test them by the best standards of 
reason and Scripture, lest he shall dis- 
credit himself and the work in which he 
is engaged by a half-truth, or a careless 
misstatement which may lead the 
thoughtless astray. 





Worthy 


HE late Dr. Mandell Creighton, one of 
the great historical scholars and 
writers of Great Britain and tor years pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at Cam- 
bridge University, was offered the bishop- 
ric ot Peterboro in 1891, and after careful 
consideration accepted it, and also some 
years later the bishopric of London, in 
which great post he died three years ago. 
It cost bim a struggle to turn aside from 
the congenial duties ot a professor and 
historian, and break up his literary plans; 
and in the midst of his efforts to decide his 
duty, an eminent schelar of Eagland pro- 
tested against the change from the protess- 
orship to the episcopate, and urged him to 
remain at the University. Dr. Creighton 
made the following reply, which deserves 
to be pondered as containing his philos- 
ophy of life. What a revelation of the 
character of the man these lines afford: 


Ideals 


‘*To me life has always been a simple matter, 
and has consisted in doing the duties which 
lay to my hand as well as [I could. ...I have 
been a tator, a parish priest, a professor, a 
canon—none of these things by my own 
choice, but through the choice of others whose 
business it was to fill up those posts. By no 
wish or seeking of mine [I have been chosen to 
another post [the tishopric]. I meditated long, 
but felt that it was the act of a self-indulgent 
coward to refuse work because it was hard, and 
responsibility because it was onerous. I do not 
know what your notion of a bishop's life may 
be, but mine is only to do and be what I have 
done and been before —to go about and try and 
help others, with kKindliness and sympathy. 
The only ideal I have ever had of life is that.’’ 





Trust the Laity 


MONG the significant teatures of the 
recent Anglican Church Congress 
held at Liverpool was an address by Dr. 
Letroy, the Dean of Norwich, a noted 
scholar, historian, and writer of the Church 
of England, pleading for union with the 
Wesleyan body. He further declared that 
he saw no reason why, under certain con- 
ditions, the President of the Wesleyan 
Contereuce should not be welcomed to a 
place in the episcopate! This suggestion 
goes farther than any dream hitherto cher- 
ished, so far as is known, by any member 
ot the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
Another theme of dissussion was the 
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right of the laity to share in the govern- 
ment of the church under the new régime 
projected for the reorganization of the 
Anglican ecclesiastical constitution. The 
Bishop of Clogher, in the Irish Episcopal 
Church, one of the speakers on this topic, 
declared that one of the elements of prog- 
ress and of success in that church, since 
the era of Disestablishment thirty-two 
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years ago, had been the participation of the 
laity in the government of the body. 
“ Trust the laity to the utmost’’ had been 
their motto, and he believed the same 
motto would be a good one for his English 
brethren. 

These utterances indicate that ths con- 
servatism of the Church of England is be- 
ing pretty well leavened. 





OUR SOUTHERN WORK 











REV. M. C. B. MASON, D. D. 
Corresponding Secretary 


UR Southern work will be carefully 
reviewed next Monday and Tues- 

day at the 38th annual meeting of the 
Freedmeu’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society, which occurs at Manchester, N. H. 
That it will be found to be in good condi- 
tion scarcely needs saying. This Society, 
beginning in 1866, immediately after the 
war, has had a most creditable record. It 
has gathered and expended, with far- 
reaching results in the Christian educa- 
tion and elevation of the depressed and 
needy, a grand total of $8,000,000. It 
maintains 43 Christian schools, where the 
Bible ie a principal text-book, 
where 600 teachers are em- 
ployed, and where more than 
11,000 students have been in at- 
tendance during the past year. 
It has reached in all more than 
200,000 students, and has sent 
forth over 10,000 teachers, 2,000 
ministers, and 500 physicians. 
Twenty-seven of its graduates 
are missionaries in Africa. The 
total value of the property in 
charge of the Society aggre- 
gates over $2,000,000. On this 
there is a total net indebtedness 
of less then $100,000, which is 
steadily being reduced. Special 
gifts during the last quadrennium, for new 
buildings, equipments, apparatus, libra- 
ries, and endowments, aggregated about 
half a million, Lincoln Birthday Sunday 
— second in February — has come to take 
its place quite generally in the church cal- 
endar as the most appropriate occasion for 
annual offerings to this cause, and through 
this stimulus, in part, the receipts of late 
have very considerably increased. Some- 
thing over 600,000 pieces of literature 
were sent out from the office last year 





TYPICAL HOME FROM 


REV. W. P. THIRKIELD, DC. D. 
Corresponding Secretary 


to aid the pasturs in observing this day. 

The office is well manned, and has been 
from the beginning. Bishop D. W. Clark 
and Dr. J. M. Walden were the prime 
movers at the start. Dr. Richard 8. Rust 
was the first regular corresponding secre- 
tary, laboring to lay foundations broad 
and deep, with quenchless enthusiasm 
and untiring industry, from 1868 to 1888. 
He still remaius on,the Board of Managers 
as first vice-president and honorary secre- 
tary. Then came Drs. Joseph C. Hartzell, 
John W. Hamilton, M. C. B Mason, and 
W. P. Thirkield, all of whom have de- 





WHICH STUDENTS COME 


served well of the church for their ability 
and faithfulness. The present incumbents 
are certainly to be congratulated on the 
excellent record made aud the favorable 
report they will be able to render at Man- 
chester. The saddest calamity of the year 
bas been the direful conflagration at Wal- 
den University. 

An admirable work is being done in 
these forty-three institutions, with their 
consecrated, self-sacrificiug teachers and 
their hosts of pupils thirsting for knowl- 
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edge. It is being done at very emall 
cost, among and for a people whose past 
history and present needs give them a 
very strong claim upon our benevolent 
consideration. The interests of the 
church and the nation alike demand that 
these claims be carefully heeded and 
generously responded to. New England, 
true to its traditions, has in the past been 
especially prompt and liberal in its re- 
sponse, and the meeting of the General 
Committee this year in one of its chief 
cities will, no doubt, decidedly tend to 
increase the interest in this noble cause. 





Shakespeare’s Bible 


HE announcement that the Bible once 
owned and studied by Shakespeare 
is to be sold at auction in London this 
month, brings freshly to mind the debt 
which the great dramatist owed to the 
Scriptures for many of his most remark- 
able allusions and most forcible lessons. 
Several volumes have been written, afflu- 
ent in citations trom his works, to illus- 
trate and emphasize this indebtedness. 
Ove of them was written torty years 
ago by Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, 
nephew of the poet-laureate, William 
Wordsworth — “‘ Shakespeare’s Knowledge 
and Use ot the Bible’? — in which he aims 
to show that the poet was “‘ in a more than 
ordinary degree a diligent and devout 
reader of the Word ot God,’’ and that his 
works throughout “are saturated with 
divine wisdom, such as could have been 
derived only from the very Bible itselt.’’ 
He quotes hundreds ot passages in justifi- 
cation of his contention, as he demonstrates 
that hosts of facts, characters, figures of 
speech, and notable phrases, used by the 
dramatist, are drawn from the Bible, and 
that not only his poetical diction and his 
religious beliefs and convictions have a 
Scriptural source, but that some of the 
most striking and sublime images found 
in his writings are also traceable to the 
Bible as theirsource. The Bishop’s sermon, 
tound also in this volume, preached at 
Stratiord-on Avon on the occasion of the 
celebration of the tercentenary anniversary 
ot the birth of Shakespeare, in April, 1864, 
exalted the poet, whose name has made 
that place of his birth immortal, as ‘an 
inestimably precious and most glorious gift 
ot God.”’ 

In connection with these testimonies it 
would be easy to cite from the writings of 
Milton, Tennyson, Longtellow, Browning, 
and other great poets, multitudes of pas- 
sages to indisate the fact that trom the 
Bible — which, rather than Chaucer, is the 
real * well of Knglish undefiled ’”’ — they 
drew many of their choicest figures of 
speech, and much of their higher and 
nobler inspiration. But, to close with what 
we started out, what a story that Bible of 
Shakespeare could tell, had it a tongue! 





Honoring the Memory of a Great 
Editor 


HE lectureship established at Harvard 

to honorthe memory ot E L: Godkin, 

so long editor of the New York Evening 
Post, was first filled by the Hon. James 
Bryce, M. P., of England. [In the first lec- 
ture, delivered last week, Mr. Bryce said : 


‘* Mr. Godkin was a journalist of a type most 
unusualin any country. He did not seek to 
please his readers, or to flatter them, or even io 
increase their number. He did nothing to con- 
ciliate st bscribers or attract advertisers. He 
did not allow his acquaintance with men of 
social or po2litical importance to affect his 
treatment of their publicconduct. He main- 
tained a stern and unbending independence. 
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Accordingly he maée enemies. He was accused 
of being barsh, positive, inflexible. 

* Courage, unselfishness, public spirit — these 
are the three virtues most needed in those who 
strive to benefit their fellow-ciiizens and to 
raise the tone of the community in which they 
live. These three virtues Mr. Godkin possessed. 
He was absolutely fearless. He sought nothing 
for himself. He hated corruption, he hated 
im posture and pretence. With the instinctive 
desire of a superior mind to see things done as 
well as they can be done, be hated ignorance, 
negligence, inefficiency in the management of 
public affairs. Every time be saw them they 
roused his righteous ire,and men so seldom 
apply the seme ire to offences against the public 
as tley apply to offences sgainst themselves, 
that even an over-vehement indignation is far 
better than a languid indifference. Let me add 
that it was because he was so devoted to the 
true interests of America as he conceived them, 
because he had tormed so exalted an ideal of 
what the public lifeof America should be, that 
he tried what he saw by so high astandard. It 
was his faith in free government that made 
him wish to have free government brought as 
near perfection as is possible in a world like 
the presept.” 





THE INAUGURATION OF PRES- 
IDENT HUNTINGTON 


WICE in its history of thirty-five 
years Boston University has wit- 
neesed the induction of a president. 
When the first incumbent assumed office 
the resources at his disposal consisted of 
an endowment fund and a comprehensive 
set of plans, the value of which had not 
yet been tested by actual experience. The 
eecond president begins his work with 
encouraging financial resources, a number 
of substantial buildings devoted to uni- 
versity purposes, a great body of students, 
and arollof graduates who have a com- 
manding part in public and private life. 
When the first president quietly took up 
the work of administration the educa- 
tional world manifested from a distance 
some degree of curiosity concerning the 
outcome of the many novel features em- 
bodied in the working plans of the new 
institution. Thirty-five years later a new 
president takes up the work of his prede- 
ceesor ; from all parte of the country come 
representatives of our American educa- 
tional institutions, bringing messages of 
cordial good-will, profound respect, and 
earnest wishes for the future success of a 
sister institution of learning. 

The first chapter in the history of Boston 
University began with the appointment 
of President William F. Warren; the 
second chapter begine with the inaugura- 
tion of President William E. Huntington. 
What is the outlook? What are the 
actual resources at the command of the 
new executive officer? What is to be the 
policy of the new administration? The 
resources of a university cannot be ap- 
praized in commercial terms. An endow- 
ment is an asset; buildings are assets. 
Boston University has both endowment 
and buildings. A university may huve 
these, and yet be poor in all the essentials 
of a university. What has Boston Uni- 
versity besides material assets? It has a 
devoted board of trustees ; it has a united, 
a scholarly, and a loyal faculty; it has a 
splendid body of graduates who are filling 
high positions in church and state, and 
are lending lustre to the beautiful home 
life of our American civilization ; it has 
an unsurpassed Jocation ; it has the good- 
will of the community ; it has the respect 
ef the educational world. Boston Uni- 
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versity is already an educational force 
that must be taken seriously; uuder 
skillful leadership it may become one 
of the leading institutions of America. 
Those who live at the centre of the life of 
this University know that this young 
institution has within it the springs of an 
inexhaustible vitality. It is growing by 
‘leaps and bounds. The trustees find it 
difficult to enlarge the material equip- 
ment rapidly enough to meet the demands 
which come with ever-increasing urgency. 
Each year the University adds 250 new 
names to its already imposing list of grad- 
uates ; each year come new professorship, 
some new department of instruction, 
some new building or a site for future 
buildings, attest the enterprise of the cor- 
poration in providing for present or future 
needs. 

With such material and intellectual 
resources at his command, resources that 
offer possibilities of development so great 
that only a clear and steady eye can con- 
template them without bewilderment, the 
question irresistibly arises in the mind of 
the thoughtful observer: ‘‘What will 
President Huntington do with these 
great resources and these great possi- 
bilities ?’’ The recent inauguration ex- 
ercises furnished in part at least an 
answer to this question. No one who lis- 
tened to the inaugural address could fail 
to carry away the conviction that the eye 
of the new executive officer of Boston 
University is clear and his vision steady. 
The address showed a symmetrical mind ; 
no single field of knowledge received ex- 
clusive or undue attention ; no great de- 
partment of university life and work was 
overlooked; the members of the faculty 
of each of the profeesional schools of the 
University received a full assurance that 
these departments are regarded as an in- 
tegral and essential part of the life of the 
University ; the members of the faculty of 
Arts and Sviences listened to a program in 
which the humanities and the sciences 
found acommon ground on which they 
can dwellin harmony. The address was 
strong in what it said; it was strong in 
what it left unsaid. Judicious educators 

~ have had reason to anticipate with some 
uneasiness the inaugural addresses of new 
administrators. The last few years have 
witnessed some astounding pedagogical 
doctrines in the mouths of new and un- 
tried presidents. It haa, at times, seemed 
as though a new executive officer felt it 
incumbent upon him to proclaim in his 
inaugural address a policy more revolu- 
tionary than that of any of his predeces- 
sors. The friends of Boston University 
came to listen to the inaugural address of 
President Huntington in the full assurance 
that they would hear the sober, well- 
weighed words of a judicial mind which 
has been trained and disciplined by long 
ex perience in grappling with the problems 
that are constantly pressing for solution 
in the educational world. President 
Huntington is too farseeing an educator 
to tie his hands by the formulation of a 
minute and detailed policy. The ship- 
wreck which has overtaken the crude 
formule of untried college presidents has 
been full of warning tothe judicial mind. 
President Huntington wisely leaves his 
hands free to shape his future as the future 
may unfold its needs. But those who 
know the new president cam predict with 
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substantial accuracy the future of Boston 
University under his administration. It 
will stand for thorough scholarship ; jt 
will face the tuture, but it will carry with 
it in its progress the precious heritage of 
the past. It will have a symmetrica| 
growth; the professional schools will fing 
themselves closely assimilated, with ar. 
rangements which will permit an easy 
access from one department to another. 
The work of the University will move 
smoothly and harmoniously; President 
Huntington’s genial personality will wel- 
come the suggestions of the youngest 
instructor and the oldest professor. The 
University will have a genuine religious 
life; President Huntington will stand like 
a rock for the principle that the true edu- 
cation is a culture of soul as well as a 
training of the mind. As these cardinal 
principles of his administration become 
known—and they miuet inevitably be- 
come known — students will come in 
larger numbers; parents will send their 
children in the full conviction that they 
will receive in Boston University the 
symmetrical training of mind and spirit 
which will fit them for great usefulness in 
the world; and as men of wealth come to 
learn the sterling worth of the Univerrity, 
they will in increasing numbers devote 
that wealth to the noble purpose of 
strengthening an institution the sole and 
earnest purpose of which is to prove a 
blessing to humanity. 

The friends of Boston University feel 
convinced that President Huntington can 
and will perform this great work. He is 
already assured of the hearty co-operation 
of the trustees, the faculties, the grad- 
uates, and the undergraduates of the 
University. It is because of the certainty 
that this great force, skilfully directed, 
will lead to a monumental administra- 
tion, that the inauguration of President 
William E. Huntington is an event of 
such importance in the educational world. 





PERSONALS 





— Bishop Bashford arrived at Shanghai, 
Oct. 15. 


— Secretary W. F. Anderson, of the 
Board ot Education, made a welcome call 
at this office last week. 


—RKRev. and Mrs. J. S. Wadsworth, of 
Brockton, spent last week in St. Louis, as 
the guests of Gov. and Mrs. Yates, at the 
Illinois Headquarters, visiting, also, in 
Springfield and Jacksonville. 

— Dr. Davis W. Clark and Dr. Wilbur P. 
Thirkield have been chosen by the faculty 
ot Boston University to represent the Uni- 
versity at the installation ot Dr. Dabney a8 
president ot Cincinnati University. 


— Rev. Albert Cameron, D. D., of the 
West Virginia Conference, at the recent 
session, after having reached the limit as 
presiding elder of the Parkersburg Dis- 
trict, was appointed by Bishop Fowler to 
Buckhannon District. 


— Rev. George W. Crabb, pastor of our 
church at Oneco, Conn., died, Friday, Oct. 
21. The funeral, Oct. 24, was in charge of 
his presiding elder, assisted by neighbor- 
ing pastors, and was very largely attended 
by people of all denominations. 


— Mrs. Nellie Baker Morrill, of Concord, 
N. H., will receive the tender and prayerful 
sympathy of her many friends iu the great 
bereavement which has come to her in the 
death of her husband, Dr. Shadrach Cate 
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Morrill. Dr. Morrill had long been known 
and bonored a8 one of the most skilltul 
physicians of the city of Concord. 

— Kev. Dr. W. 8S. Rainstord, rector of St. 
george’s Church, New York city, himseit 
of English birth, and for years a niinister 
in London, who has just returned trom 
Europe, expresses as his opinion that the 
Established Church of England is losing 
power and influence. 


— Rev. and Mrs. J. R. Denyes and their 
three children sailed trom New York, Sat- 
urday, Oct. 29, for England, after a fur- 
lough period spent in the United States. 
They will visit triends in England for a 
tew days, and then will sail for Singapore 
to resume their work in the Malaysia Con- 
ference. 


— Rev. O. S. Baketel, D. D., field worker 
tor New England of the Sunday School 
Union, has been promoted to the position 
ot General Field Worker, with a territory 
that covers the whole United States. This 
is a marked compliment to Dr. Baketel, 
attesting, as it does, his success in this 
important work. 


— Referring to the death of Mrs. George 
C. Hadduck, of Milwankee, Wis., mother 
ot Rev. Frank C. Haddock, Ph. D., of 
Auburndale, it is said that the last contri- 
bution which she made to Asbury Church 
was the last money in possession of her 
husband when he was assassinated at 
Sioux City, Aug. 3, 1886. 


— Dr. Eliakim Hastings Moore, son of 
kKishop David H. Moore, is head professor 
ot mathematics in Chicago University, and 
a member of the University Senate. He 
has received the degree ot Ph. D. from the 
University of Goettingen, and has been 
made an honorary LL. D. by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


- M.C. B. Mason, Jr., enters the fresh- 
man class at Harvard this fall, and J. W. 
E. Bowen, Jr., enters Phillips Exeter 
Academy. These facts confirm a recent 
statement made in this paper that leading 
represertatives of the colored race had 
come to teel that their children would be 
tree trom the discomfort of race prejudice 
only in New England. 


—The Western Christian Advocate, in 
its last issue, says: ** Aiter thirty years of 
continuous servive, first as secretary, later 
as treasurer, and, finally, as president of 
the Cincinnati Branch ot the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, Mrs. William 
B. Davis, to the regret of all, retired trom 
the presidency at the last annual meeting, 
desiring a less responsible position.” 


— The very excellent historical address 
delivered by Rev. A. L. Cooper, D. D., at 
the centennial of the Methodist Church at 
Northfield, Vt., is published in fall in the 
Northfield News ot Oct. 25. Dr. Cooper has 
done a monumental work in getting to- 
gether, and expressing with so much in- 
terest, such a mass of valuable historic 
data concerning this church. 


— The fine eulogy which President E. H. 
Hughes of DePauw delivered last week 
upon the late Elisha Slade Converse, of 
Malden, is published in full in the Malden 
Evening News of Oct. 28. Whata frank, 
just characterization of this noble man, de- 
livered betore a body of Masons, was this : 


“ We do not need to searcb long and far for 
the root out of which grew the fine flowers of 
his benevolence. At the age of twelve he con- 
fessed the world’s Master as his own. For seven- 
ty-two years he heard the voice of divine love, 
gladly acknowledged his stewardship, and lav- 
ished of his gains upon a needy world. By his 
Own testimony at the Maldun anniversary ban- 
quet, it was the church of Christ that brought 
him hither. Had the church done naught else 
for Maiden, we could well halt to ackuowledge 
our heavy debt. Somehow the community felt 
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that the Christian Church had the primacy in 
bis life. Wedid vot speakc of him as ex Mayor 
Converse or as ex Senator Converse ; but down 
to the day of his passing, we ever spoke of him 
affectionately as ‘ Deacon’ Converse. That he 
cared for the lodge, his word and gift botb de- 
clare. But he never committed himself to the 


doctrine of folly that the good Mason needed no 
church.” 


— The trustees of Pennington Seminary 
have elected Rev. Frank Moore, dean. of 
the institution, president, to succeed Rev. 
Dr. James W. Marshall, resigned. 


— Fletcher H. Carpenter, oi Milton, a 
member of First Church, Dorchester, tor 
three years past supervisor of drawing in 
the public schools of Adams, Mass., has 
been appointed to the charge of the art 
department of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Poly- 
technic Institute. Mr. Carpenter is a 
grandson of the late Rev. G. M. Carpenter, 
ot the New England Southern Conterence. 





Presiding Bishops New England 


Conferences 
{By telegraph.] 
N. E. Southern, March 22, Hamilton 
New England, April 5, Fowler 
Maine, April 12, Fowler 
New Hampshire, April 12, Goodsell 
Vermont, Aprii 12, Moore 
Kast Maine, April 19, Goodsell 


| Episcopal Plan in full next week.) 





BRIEFLETS 





Will readers of the HERALD advise their 
friends that the paper cau be secured until 
January 1, 1906 (fourteen months), for the 
price of one year’s subscription ? 





[he women are sure to “ get there.” Mrs, 
Sarah C. Legg, president of the New Eng- 
land Branch, telegraphs trom the General 
Executive meetiag of the Woman's For- 
eign Missionary Society at Kansas City, 
Mo., that the total receipts of the Society 
tor last year are $534.488 — an advance over 
the previous yvar of $43,000. 





Our readers will find, on pages 1404 and 
1405, as promised, a very interesting report 
ot the anniversary of the Sunday School 
Union, at Providence, R. I. 





Epworth Leaguers will be especially in- 
terested in the tact that a reception is to be 
extended to Bishop Berry, Secretary Ran- 
dall, and Editor Herben, on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 10, at St. John’s Church, 
South Boston, notice of which appears 
elsewhere. 

How new subscribers to the HERALD 
may be secured, was illustrated by Dr. J. 
D. Pickles at his last Friday night prayer- 
meeting, when he cast his net and landed 
seven new names, which are already 
placed on our list; and the good Doctor 
advises as that there are more to folluw. 





The Congregationalist observes in its last 
issue: ‘*‘ Archbishop Harty, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Bishop Henry W. Warren, Metho- 
dist, both praise the work of the United 
States in its task of educating and assisting 
the Filipinos. Administrators that can 
satisty both Roman Catholics and Metho- 
dists must be able and tair men.’’ 





A feature of the new constitution of the 
Republic of Panama which many will think 
admirable, is the provision that cit'zenship 
shal) be lost for * habitual drunkenness.” It 
is difficult to see what right a drunkard has 
to the suffrage or to any other privileges of 
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citizenship. Perhaps public sentiment in 
America will advance finally to the posi- 
tion not only of debarring from the privi- 
leges of the ballot the * habitual drunkard,” 
as in Panama, but also the man who makes 
him a drunkard and who maintains a head- 
quarters for inebriety in the shape of a 
gilded saloon. 





Although eight extra pages are added to 
this issue to give place to the reports of the 
inauguration of President Huntington and 
the anniversary of the Sunday School 
Union, much church news, which came to 
hand late, is crowded over until next week. 
For several issues, on account of the meet- 
ings of the General Committees, there will 
be unusual pressure upon our columns. 





The Gospel Ten of Boston University for 
the year 1904 05 has been organized, and 
will respond to calls from pastors in the 
vicinity ot Boston. They will be open for 
engagements, Nov. 18-20, and each succeed. 
ing alternate week until March 19. Ad- 


dress John E. Beard, Mgr., 72 Mt. Vernon 
St. 


Epworth League readers and others will 
not forget that Nov. 6 is Mission Study 
Rally Day throughout that organization. 





We greatly regret that in a document 
just sent out by the Church Extension So- 
ciety it persistently repeats the blunder 
which, on its authority, was incorporated 
into the last Methodist Year Book, and 
which we took pains to correct some 
months ago in the first of our editorials on 
New England Methodism — the blunder as 
to the number of Methodist members in 
New England. It says, in this paper from 
the office: ‘‘ We can give accurately the 
number of Methodist Episcopal church 
members by States in New England, as 
figures representing the membership have 
been compiled by an expert showing by 
States the following tacts.’”’ And then it 
gives as a “ fact” that Connecticut has 
only 23,099 members. We do not know 
who this so-called “expert” is, but we 
declare again, as we declared belore, that 
he has made a wotul and inexcusable blun- 
der in leaving out trom Connecticut the 
9.195 members found within its borders 
in the New York District of the New 
York East Conference. The blunder is 
inexcusable because the Minutes of the 
New York East Conference carefully sep- 
arate their churches in Connecticut from 
those in New York, and anybody at the 
merest glance can see the location. In 
the Norwich District ot the New England 
Southern Conterence are 6,069 members ; in 


Continued on page 1416 





Unique Social Privilege 


HE great social event in New Eagland 
Methodism occurs in connection with 
the next meeting of the Boston Methodist 
Social Union, Nov. 14, at Mechanics’ Build- 
ing, when the Bishops, missionary secre- 
taries, General Committee on missions, 
returned missionaries, all Methodist edi- 
tors — nearly one hundred in all — are to 
be the guests of the Union. It is an ooca- 
sion offering fellowship and inspiration 
which our people should enjoy — indeed, 
cannot afford to miss. Bishops Thoburn, 
McCabe, and McDowell will be the chief 
speakers. The exercises of the evening 
will be arranged upon the plan which ap- 
proved itselt in the recent reception to 
Bishop Goodsell: the banquet at 5 30, the 
addresses at 6.30, and the reception proper 
at8. Notice in regard to procuring tickets 
will be tound elsewhere. 





— 
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* LOVE TRIUMPHANT ”’* 


HE coming of a real poet is a rare 
event of the first order, that might 
well be celebrated with beat of drum and 
clang of bell. It means an addition not 
only tothe world’s joy, but to its percep- 
tion of truth, its understanding of nature, 
its knowledge of love. It means in- 
creased insight into the human heart 
and the mind of God and the works 
of the Creator, True poetry is scarce. It 
is not difficult to find rhymesters and ver- 
sifiers who can turn out, by careful calcu- 
lation aud dexterous manipulation of 
words, a pretty good grade of work, even 
a moderately marketable product. It is 
not very hard for one with a copious vo- 
cabulary, a musical ear and an acquaint- 
ance with the rules of the art, to string to- 
gether, on some well-worn topic, a set of 
phrases that shall have a certain prettiness 
and jingle and easy flow, passing muster 
very well with those who do not look 
much below the surface. But true poetry, 
marked by depth of feeling, where the 
theme ie duly played upon by the imagi- 
nation and lighted up by the fancy until it 
is transformed, till 1t becomes the apt ex- 
pression of a great thougbt — true poetry, 
where the indispensable, inevitable words 
appear to fall into place of themselves 
rather than dragged there by deliberate 
effort, where the music and the meaning 
are married as by divine decree, and the 
idea delicately dominates without endan- 
gering the spontaneous barmony of the 
language — that is quite another thing. 
We Jook in vain through most of the 
dainty volumes of modern verre that come 
to our table for poetry of this kind. But 
we find much of it, we think, in this latest 
book of our young friend, Frederic Law- 
rence Knowles. 

He has, as has been well said, “ art, 
heart, thought, and imagination,’’ versatil- 
ity and individuality, an exquisite touch 
and a strong grip, freshness of conception, 
beauty of expression, and seriousness of 
soul. He is fully aware of all that has 
been written, and shows traces of wide 
reading — how could he help it ? — and 
yet he has a note of his own and an inde- 
pendent mission which will more and 
more work itself out, we are persuaded, 
ae the yearsrollon. He will increasing- 
ly find himeelf, enlarge his stores of ex- 
perience, be matured by the necessary dis- 
cipline of sorrow, and, by and by, hit 
upon some great theme that will expand 
and tax his developed powers. In ‘‘ The 
Coming Singer ’’ he says : ‘‘ Give us the 
Song of the Real . . . . from lips on fire 
with the soul’s desire that sing because 
they must.”” We are persuaded it is thus 
he sings ; and hevce his work will abide. 

Nearly a hundred poems are in this 
book, separated into five sections, which 
treat respectively of human love, divine 
love, love triumphant over sin and guilt, 
love of country, and miscellaneous topics, 
among which love of nature predomi- 
nates. In some of the love songs there is 
a distinct suggestion of Browning, and in 
some of the religious poems Whittier 
comes strongly to mind, while the influ- 
ence of Kipling can be plainly feltin a 
few of the more vigorous verses that take 
up national and essentially modern sub- 





* Love TRIUMPHANT: A Book of Poems. By Fred- 
eric Lawrence Knowles. Dana Estes & Co.: Boston. 
Price, $1, net. 
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jects. In ‘The Poet for Today ’’ he de- 
clares that it is power and passion that 
we need now rather than grace and taste, 
of which we have full store, and this cer- 
tainly yoints to Kipling, not Tennyson, 
as the master of the hour: 


** A spirit deaf to alluring sounds 
More siren than Truth’s command, 
God’s atblete, wrestling with all that 
. wounds 
Home, honor, and native land.”’ 


The subjects chosen show a_ wide 
range, several—‘‘The World’s New 
Waterway,’ ‘‘To a Modern Office Build- 
ing,’’ ‘‘The Waverly Oaks’ — of a de- 
cidedly receut type; while others touch, 
with tenderness, pathos, truth, the age- 
long needs of the eternal spirit. The op- 


- - 








FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


timistic vein of courage and hope is very 
prominent : 


* ] find no foeman in the road-but Fear ; 
To doubt is failure, and to dare success.” 


In the time-defying oak he reads the 
clear vision : 


‘*T shall surmount defeat, survive decay ! 
i whe, though slain by death, can never 
die!”’ 


He cries exultantly, in some spirited 
lines entitled, ‘‘ A Challenge,’’ and be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Defeat and I are strangers,’’ — 


“ Ye cannot, O ye Powers, compol my soul, 

For, rob me as ye will, three things are 
left 

Which make your fury impotent and 
vain: 

That pride in selt that lifts me from the 
worm, 

These sympathies that join me to my 
kind, 

This Higher Hope that hands me on to 
God, 

And armors me in immortality.”’ 


The important doctrine of the imma- 
nence of God, which has taken so strong 
a hold of the best minds in these modern 
days, finds ample expression in these 
pages, as it surely should: 


** Thrice ingrate he whose only look 
Is back ward tocused on the Book, 
Neglectful what the Presence saith, 
Though He be near as blood and breath.’’ 


Many Scriptural scenes and incidents are 
well set forth — ‘‘ Creation,’’ ‘‘ The Ballad 
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of Eden,’’ “ Bethlehem Morn,” ‘ Go). 
gotha,’’ and ‘‘ The Widow’s Son_” 

The limitations of space forbid ou; 
quoting much that we would gladly give 
cur readers, much that when once they 
have read they will read again, and yet 
again, with a perennial delight. Surely 
a worthy stanza in praise of our mighty 
Republic is this : 


** Great Motherland arisen from the waves, 

Lake- girded, polar. crown’d, and tropic. 
shod, 

Who bought her freedom with a million 
graves, 

And never bowed the knee except to 
God.”’ 


We would especially commend ‘ The 
Call of the Country” with which the 
book closes, and also the longest poem of 
all, which most fittingly commemorates 
New England in 126 melodious, resound- 
iug lines. We must make room for one 
of its nine sections : 


“Then hail, ye hills! like rough-hewn 
temples set, 
With granite beams, upon this earth of 
God! 
Austerer halls uf worship never yet 
Had feet of Puritan or Pilgrim trod ; 
Abrupt Chocorua, Greylock’s hoary 
height, 
Katahdin, with her peak of bare, 
scari’d stone, 
Sloping Monadnock, and, in loftier flight, 
Thou, rising to the eternal heavens, 
alone — 
Thy Sun-wooed sisters, less divinely 
proud, 
Bribed to compliance by their suitor’s 
gold — 
Thou, wrapt in thy stern drapery of a 
cloud, 
Chaste, passionless, inviolably cold, 
Mount Washington! sky-shouldering, 
ireedom crowned, 
Compatriot with the windy blue above, 
around.”’ 


This is the second volume of poems 
from Mr. Knowles’ pen, the first —‘“ On 
Life’s Stairway ’’ — appearing in 1901. 





CHURCH EXTENSION 


HE Church Extension Society oc- 
cupies, we are assured, a very large 
place in the heart and mind of the 
church. Hence the annual session of its 
General Committee, occurring at Worces- 
ter this week, will deservedly attract 
large altention from our people. 

It was in January, 1865, that the first 
Board of Managers was appointed, in ac- 
cordance with the action of the General 
Conference the year before, and in June 
that year Dr. Samuel Y. ‘Monroe was 
made first corresponding secretary. He 
toiled hard, with a very discouraging out- 
look, and in less than two years passed 
from labor to reward. In July, 1867, Dr. 
Alpha J. Kynett, by appointment of the 
Bishops, took up the duties of the secre- 
taryship, and was heartily continued in 
the same by successive General Confer- 
ences until his death in 1899.. What the 
Society owes to him cannot be told in a 
sentence or a paragraph. He happily 
steered the new craft through the many 
perils which menaced its existence, in- 
augurated the many plans which have 
since proved so successful, and by his 
business sagacity, courage, and diligence 
built himself a monument which will 
long endure. Chaplain McCabe was sum- 
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moned to his aid in 1868, and gave six- 
teen years of vigorous and prolific service 
to the Society. Dr. William A. Spencer 
succeeded him as Dr, Kynett’s associate, 
and on the death of the latter tock his 
place, with Dr. James M. King as assist- 
When Dr. Spencer died, Sept. 


Or 
ant. 20 





REV. JAMES M. KING, D. D. 


Corresponding Secretary 


1901, at the early age of 61, worn out by 
his arduous labors and far-extended 
journeys, Dr. King became chief secre- 
tary, and Dr. Manley 8S. Hard, for years 
an able, energetic helper in field and 
office, was made assistant. But he, alas! 
soon succumbed to the strain, closing a 
life of large usefulness, Feb. 12, 1903, aged 
64. None who knew him cap soon forget 


him — courteous, kindly, sympathetic, 
mapbly in nature as well as name. Dr. 
Spencer’s name, also, will long live. He 





REV. THOMAS C. ILIFF, D. D. 


Additional Asst. Corresponding Secretary 


had a superb mental equipment, refined 
social qualities, and genuine spirituality. 
He was intensely and persistently a man 
of one work, al] his powers being taxed to 
the utmost limit, a fervid evangelist, a 
true patriot, a real poet, cheerful, genial, 
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strennous, and absolutely siucere. The 
assistant corresponding secretaries are 
now Drs. Robert Forbes, T. C. Lliff, and 
W. D. Parr, who well maintain the high 
repute of their important positions. Bishop 
Foss is the honored president of the 
Board of Managers. 

What has this Society done? It has 
gathered, expended, and administered a 
total of more than $8,000,000, aiding 13,500 
churches, or nearly half the total number 
in our denomination. A large proportion 
of them could not have been built without 
this assistance, and were they to be re- 
moved from the land, or never to have 
appeared on it, it would mean a momen- 
tous change for the worse in the character 
of our civilization. New congregations 
have been housed, struggling handfuls of 
belicvers greatly encouraged, and vast 
numbers of people converted in these 
buildings. Christianity has been enabled, 
as it could not in any other way, to keep 
pace somewhat adequately with the ad- 
vancing tides of pcpulation. 

The Loan Fund 1s a very important 
part of the work of this Society — an 


SAMUEL SHAW 


Treasurer 


agency whereby the s#me money goes on 
blessing needy beneficiaries in perpetuity, 
being sent out in small portions on good 
security, and returned to go out again. 
It amounts now to nearly $600,000, and 
there is also an Aunuity Fund (until very 
lately combined with the other) of over 
$650,000, all safely protected by first-class 
investment securities. As soon as these 
annuities lapse into the treasury by the 
decease of the donors, they become part of 
the Loan Fund or of the General Fund to 
be employed in the erection of churches, 
Most of the churches aided have, of 
course, been in the West and South — 
nearly 8,000 in the colored Conferences, 
nearly 2,000 in the Southern white Con- 
ferences, over 6,000 in the territory west of 
the Mississippi. But, following the flag, 
help has been rendered in the Philippines, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. In New Kng- 
land 260 churches have been aided — 106 
in Maine, 51 in Massachusetts, 39 in Ver- 
mont, 32 in New Hampshire, 27 in Con- 
necticut, and 5 in. Rhode Island. From 
the six New England Conferences $179,329 
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bas been received, $98,432 bas been paid 
out in donations, and $28,335 in loans. 
Some of the cases helped have been very 
memorable, large properties being rescued 
from destruction in Bosion, Worcester, 
Providence, Nashua, and other places. 
For these reasons, as well as more gen- 





REV. ROBERT FORBES, D. D. 
First Assistant Corresponding Secretary 


eral ones, our people will be deeply in- 
terested in the action of the General Com- 
mittee now in session. It determines 
what amount each Conference shall be 
asked to raise by collections, what 
amounts may be dorated to churches and 
what amounts may be applied to other 
purposes. It also advises the Board as 
to its general administration. The last 
General Couference somewhat enlarged 
the sphere of the Society by authorizing 
it to include parsonages in its operations. 





REV. WILLIAM D. PARR 
Additional Asst. Corresponding Secretary 


A vote was also passed prohibiting the 
Board from entertaining any application 
for a gift from any church costing over 
$10,000, it being felt — very properly, we 
think — that the demand for small, un- 
costly churches is still so great that all 
available funds can more prudently for 
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the present be turned that way. 

The General Conference also provided, 
as is well known, that the Church Ex- 
tension Society, during the quadrennium, 
be somewhat transformed into a great 
Home Missionary Society, which shall 
combine the support of preachers with 
the erection of the buildings wherein 
they preach. What the immediate effect 
of this may be, is a little doubtful, but we 
believe in the end it will justify itself as a 
wise move in the interests of true patriot- 
ism and a more adequate apprehension of 
the pressing demands of our great and 
growing country. 





THE BISHOPS IN NEW HAVEN 
“ OBSERVER.” 


HE Bishops are with us, and more 
than any town except Los Angeles 
ever saw together. Those present are: 
Bishops Andrews, Warren, Foss, Walden, 
Mallalieu, Fowler, FitzGerald, Joyce, 
Goodsell, McCabe, Cranston, Moore, Ham- 
ilton, Berry, Spellmeyer, McDowell, Burt, 
Wilson, Neely, Thoburn and Hartzell — 
twenty-one in ali. Most of them are enter- 
tained at the New Haven House, though 
the private hospitality offered has been 
abundant and of the best. The local com- 
mittee understood that the transaction of 
the Bishops’ business is greatly tacilitated 
by their being in the same hotel, especially 
as totheir committee meetings ; so as many 
as possible were placed at the hotel. 

All the Bishops present are looking re- 
markably well. Some have already begun 
to gain flesh, though none promise to equal 
your resident Bi<hop in this regard. We 
asked one ot the Bishops how he accounted 
for this increase in the weight o! almost all 
the Bishops so soon after election. He 
made no account of the peace of mind fol- 
lowing the attainment of a fixed and emi- 
nent position; he thought the worry of 
making appointments ought to be set over 
against that. He said that travel and the 
constant change of climate accounted for 
it, and that this and more outdoor life gen- 
erally stoutened presiding elders as well 
as Bishops. Of this we had not thought, 
but it is true. 

They seemed a happy body of men at the 
great reception given them at Trinity the 
other night. That fine church, built by 
Bishop Goodsell, was crowded, many 
standing. The music was fine, but not 
better than the speeches. Dr. Henry Baker, 
ot the First Church, welcomed in behalt of 
the ministere, and John T. Manson in 
behalt of the laymen. Henry H. Benedict 
was expected to speak for the laymen, and 
was entitled by universal consent to that 
honor. A loyal telegram explained his 
absence. What layman can be found ex- 
cept Henry Benedict who, with his own 
church out of debt, raised $75,000 and paid 
the debt on every other New Haven Meth- 
odist Church, contributing himself nearly 
$25 000? Very shortly atterward he added 
$5 000 for the renovation of his own church. 
John Manson made a fine substitute. This 
able, genial, steady. generous and prosper- 
ous young layman is already a good second 
in the lay leadership of New Haven Meth 
odism. 

Bishops Warren and Moore responded 
for the Bishops, and two finer speeches one 
could not hope to hear on such an occasion. 
Scores of people from out of town were 
permitted to greet the Bishops first, and 
all who wished met them and shook hands 
in the lecture room. Bishop Joyce’s hand 
was lamed early by a too vigorous brother, 
and he had to leave the ranks. The rest 
remained in the line to the last. The affair 
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was well managed and was a great oc- 
casion. 

A glance at the room in Grace Church 
where the Bishops meet revealed beauti- 
fully decorated and finely arranged accom- 
modations. Every Bishop has his own 
table with drawer. These are arranged in 
a semi-circle. The president and secretary 
nit at the chord of the semi-circle, the 
seniors directly opposite the president, and 
the juniors alternating on each side of the 
seniors. The youngest Bishops are by this 
arrangement nearest the chair. A parlor 
opens off this room. It is almost too lux- 
uriously turnished. A _ tired or sleepy 
Bishop would be greatly tempted to leave 
his working-chair tor this room. In the 
absence of the Bishops their working room 
was examined, and amazament at the evi- 
dences ot hard work came with this view. 
Piles of letters to be answered, documents 
to be studied, books lett tor examination, 
were on every desk. One Bishop said he 
would rather hold a large Annual Confer- 
ence than attend the Bishops’ Cunterence, 
as it was less exacting. 

Inu addition to their usual work of review 
and of making oat the Plan of Visitation, 
the papers assert that commissions ordered 
by the Goneral Conterence are to be ap- 
pointed at this session. On inquiring into 
the method, it was learned that all the men 
suitable in the judgment of any Bishop tor 
any commission are named by him, and 
trom this list, after a day for consideration, 
the commissions are made up according 
to the united view of their fitness jor any 
particular commission. 

Saturday aiternoon several of our well to- 
do laymen sent their private carriages to 
give the Bishops a view of the city and of 
sea und land trom East Rock Park. They 
express themselves enthusiastically as to 
the beauty of the view and the pleasure of 
the ride. On Monday they visited Yale 
University by invitation. Henry Wade 
Rogers, our Methodist dean of the Law 
School, and now une of the most honored 
citizens of Connecticut, was tue guide. 

Sunday all the Methodist pulpits were 
filled by the Bishops as well as those ot 
adjoining cities. Some wentas far as Hart- 
tord and New Britain to the north ; others 
as faras Bridgeport to the south. The de- 
mand for their services was ten-fold greater 
than the supply. 

It was gratetul to all who wish well to the 
church to learn that the retired Bishops 
were accorded places on all the committees 


-except that on the Plan of Visitation. They 


are without vote in the body in deference to 
the word “ advisory,” as used in the new 
chapter on ‘“ Superannuated Bishops.” 
Thus the juaiors benefit by their knowledge 
and experience, and through them the 
ehurch. It is understood that Bishop Mal- 
lalieu made a most interesting report of his 
work as the head of the commission on Ag- 
gressive Evangelism, showing a prodigious 
amount of labor performed in that interest. 

Many are surprised to observe that 
though seven have been added to the 
board, there is one Jess tor the home work 
than began the last quadrennium. The re- 
tirement of six and the establishment of 
one more foreign episcopal residence leaves 
for home work no more than fourteen. It 
is impossible tor so few to meet all the de« 
mands. Happily some of those retired are 
as equal to some forms ot labor as ever, 
and the outcome] may be that a Bisho 
may be more easily had than hitherto for 
special services. 





—— The Spanish Institute of Social Re- 
forms, after a heated discussion, recently 
decided, by a vote of 13 to 8, to ratity the 
absolute prohibition of Sunday bulli-fights. 
This is considered to mean the ultimate ab- 
olition of the bull-fighting in Spain. 
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More about the Triennial Counci| 


S delegates to the National Council of 
Congregationalists at Des Moines 
compare their views, and reports from that 
meeting are digested, the greater appears to 
have been the moral uplift and religious in. 
spiration of that truly remarkable gather. 
ing. The attendanca was larger than that 
at any Triennial Council ever betore held, 
and the spirit ot expectancy — just the 
spirit which characterized the disciples be- 
tore Pentecost — affected all the delegates 
from the start. The attendance of outsiders 
— many of them, however, not outside of 
Congregationalism — was very large, at 
times amounting to two thousand inter. 
ested hearers. The high-water mark otf 
thought and feeling was many times 
reached in the Council. 

A notable feature was the reception 
upon the platform ot delegates from some 
labor organizations, who were allowed 
freely to express their views (in the 
oiain favorable to Christianity and the 
churches), although the Council did not hes- 
itate to express disapproval of some tea- 
tures of trades. unionism, while voicing its 
prevailing sentiment in the prayer “that 
the strong aid the weak and the weak trust 
the strong.”’ 

The Council was remarkable tor being 
predominantly a company of young men 
— that is, of men “like everyboly else 
‘about forty.’ ” At the same time the older 
leaders received high honor, and the elec- 
tion of Dr. Washington Glalijen as M> ler. 
ator, accomplished spsedily ani harnoni- 
ously and without any wire-pulling, was a 
deserved tribute to a man who has la bored 
modestly and devotedly in every good 
cause for years. Thos primitive idea that 
the Moderator should be simply a presid- 
ing officer for the period of the Council bas 
been discarded, and while the advanced 
position that he should hereatter have 
the prestige and power of a bishop on a 
salary was not adopte d, the moderate view 
prevailed that he shall have iu so:nes sense 
representative powers before the other de- 
nominations of the country, and be charged 
with the responsibility — not likely to be 
abused by Dr. Gladden — of giving more 
definite expression to the denominational 
consciousness. This is in eftect an eudorse- 
ment of the view of the moderatorship held 
by the retiring Moderator, Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford, and is a recognition of the tact thata 
theoretic “ independency’ may wel! be 
modified somewhat in favor of an actual 
* power to do things,” and that a great or- 
ganization —or, if that is not ths word, 
complex of churches — does well to seek to 
establish some kind of a superintendency 
or executive office whereby its energies 
may be directed to the wisest ends, and 
through which it may find representation 
before other religioas bodies. 

The Council retused to recognize the color 
line, electing Rev. H. H. Proctor, ot Atlan- 
ta, a colored man, assistant moderator, and 
refusing to add, in the records, the word 
“colored” after the names of negro 
churches. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, for- 
merly of Boston, madea stirring plea for 
ministers of ‘“ ethical rebustness.’’ Dr. 
Asher Anderson, of this city, who prepared 
the program of the Council, deserves mich 
praise tor its successful sessivas. Tbe 
Council hardly settled any important ques- 
tions by its resolutions, which ware either 
compromises or practica: iag iriss tor fur- 
ther light — the sole exception bing its de- 
cided stand on the race quastiva; bt its 
inspirational effect among the C nzrega- 
tional churches, and to some extent am ng 
other bodies of Christians, will bs very 
great, its dominant note baing tnat of a 
spiritual simplicity and a moral earnest- 
ness which are very close to ths original 
character of Christianity. 
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INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT HUNTINGTON 





EVENTFUL DAY FOR BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Large Gathering of Distinguished Educators, Alumni 


and Friends 


Notable Addresses by Governor Bates, President Eliot, Bishop Goodsell, Deans Warren and Bowne, and 


N various occasions during its his- 
O tory the public exercises of Boston 
University have brought together a great 
body of distinguished men and women. 
The inaugural exercises in connection 
with the installation of President William 
Rdwards Huntington surpassed in im- 
pressiveness all previous gatherings held 
under the auspices of this institution of 
learning. No less than forty of the lead- 
ing American universities and divinity 
schools were represented by their presi- 
dents, or by distinguished members of 
their faculties, and the graduates of Bos- 
ton University gathered trom distant parts 
ot the country to show their loyalty to 
their Alma Mater and to give evidence of 
their hearty co-operation with the new 
administration. 

The iuaugural exercises were character- 
ized by the high plane of the addresses and 
the dignity and precision with which the 
exercises passed from the beginning to 
the end of the long program. To carry to 
successful completion a work involving so 
many details requires executive ability of 
the highest degree. The committee in 
charge of the inauguration dererve the 
thanks of all who participated in the im- 
pressive service, 

At 930 a. M.,on Wednesday last, the 
invited guests met the trustees and facul- 
ties of the University in Gilbert Hall, Tre- 
mont Temple.. Here the procession was 
formed. Professor T, B. Lindsay, acting 
as chief marsbal, arranged the procession 
in five divisions, as follows: 1. The 
speakers, 2. The trustees of the Univer- 
sity. 8. The representatives of other uni- 
versities and colleges. 4. The faculties of 
the University, in the following order : 
School of Theology, College of Agricul 
ture, School of Law, School of Medicine, 
College of Liberal Arts. 5, Other invited 
guests, 

At 10 o’clock the procession started from 
Gilbert Hall led by the chief marshal and 
by the assistant marshal, Prof. Freeman 
M. Josselyn, and proceeded up the aisles 
of Tremont Temple to the platform. Dur- 
ing the passage of the procession Mr, John 
Patton Marshall, of the Department of 
Music of the College of Liberal Arts, 
played an organ prelude compored by him 
especially for this occasion. In the ab- 
sence of Hon. Edward H. Dunn, who was 
detained by illness, Mr. Austin Barclay 
Fletcher, LL. D., of tbe board of trustees 
of the University, presided. Dr. Fletcher, 
who is a distinguished member of the 
New York bar, dircharged his duties with 
grace and dignity. The clear-cut words 
with which he introduced each speaker 
were admirably chosen and especially fe- 
licitous, 

The services began with a responsive 
reading of the 19i:h Psalm, led by Rev. 
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Dr. Edward Everett Hale. Dr. Hule’s 
sonorous voice and careful emphasis 
brought out the hidden beauties of this 
majestic Psalm. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the Scriptures, Rev. Dr. Brad- 
ford Paul Raymond, president of Wea- 
leyan University, led in a devout and up- 
lifting prayer. 

The place of honor among the prelimi- 
nary addresses was assigned to His Ex- 
cellency, John Lewis Bates, Governor of 
Massachusetts. Governor Bates is one of 
the most eloquent of the many distin- 
guished men who have served as chief 
executive of the commonwealth. His 
enunciation is faultless, his speech fluent, 
his diction choice, his thought vigorous 
and logical. The audience were espe- 
cially appreciative of his earnest refer- 
ences to Boston University as his own 
honored Alma Mater. 

The next place on the program was us- 
signed to Hon. Patrick Collins, who was 
to deliver an address in behalf of the city 
of Boston. Much regret was felt at the 
unavoidable absence of Mayor Collins ; 
his reputation as an orator is very high, 
and his broad and generous views of his 
duties as chief magistrate of the city of 
Boston have won him the respect of men 
of all shades of political belief. In his 
absence the following cordial letter of 
greeting, expressing the heartiest good- 
will for the University, was read by the 
presiding officer : 


Boston, Oct. 5, 1904. 
Reverend Willard T. Perrin, 
Secretary Trustees Boston University : 


REVEREND DEAR Sik: I have the honor 
to receive your courteous and cordial invi- 
tation to be present at the inauguration of 
your new president, and regret extremely 
that the pressure upon my time during the 
month renders it impossible for me to take 
on another social engagement. 

As chiet magistrate of the city I most 
cordially congratulate the University upon 
the accession of Dr. Huntington, and on 
behalf of all who know its worth and use- 
tulness to Boston, [I give thanks that this 
institution has been so prosperous and has 
shed so much lustre upon our community. 

I am 
Yours faithfully, 
Patrick A. COLLINS, Mayor. 


The next address wus delivered by Dr. 
Charles William Eliot, president of Har- 
vard College, who brought the greetings 
of sister educational institutions. Presi- 
dent Eliot’s cuperb English style is famil- 
iar to all New England educators, He 
respects his mother tongue so highly that 
he refuses to admit a word or phrase that 
is foreign to the genius of the language. 
This limpid purity of spoken and wri ten 
speech serves as a noble example to the 
thousands of youug men who ai a /orma- 


tive period in their literary style come 
under his influence. But far above even 
the beauty of his style rank the clearness 
of his thought and the generosity of his 
appreciation of every evidence of prosper- 
ity in other inc-titutions of learning. His 
salutation to President Huntington was 
enthusiastically received, becau-e every 
one present felt that President Eliot sees 
in Boston University an esteemed associ- 
ate in educational work rather than a 
rival university. 

The address in behalf of the ministry 
was delivered by Bishop Daniel Ayres 
Goodsell. Coming fresh from the en- 
thusiastic welcome which he received 
from the Methodist preachers and laymen 
a few days ago at the Methodist Social 
Union, Bishop Goodsell was clearly in 
close touch and hearty sympathy with 
the occasion, and his words, which were 
heard with marked attention, were re- 
ceived with hearty applause. 

The address in behalf of the University 
faculty was delivered by Professor Borden 
Parker Bowne, Dean of the Graduate 
Department of Boston University. The 
choice of Professor Bowne for this im- 
portant address was especially appropri- 
ate. A large proportion of the audience 
had at some stage of their career been 
under Professor Bowne’s instruction, and 
the hearty greeting which his message 
received showed that his hold on the con- 
fidence and affection of his pupils past 
and present is very strong. Professor 
Bowne knows by long experience and 
centact with his associates on the faculty 
their feelings of hearty loyalty and gen- 
uine affection for their new president, and 
he voiced in fitting terms these senti- 
ments. 

When the name of William Fairfield 
Warren, the ex-president of Boston Uai- 
versity, was called, to give the charge to 
the new president, the whole audience 
instinctively rose and manifested in the 
most touching way its appreciation of the 
profound significance of the svene. Dr. 
Warren’s address was unique, as Dr. 
Warren's written utterances always are 
unique. For beauty of expression, apt- 
ness of thought, breadth of vision, and 
tenderness of spirit, this address should 
be preserved as one of the remarkable 
features of a momentous occasion. 

With the close of Dr. Warren’s addrees 
the preliminary part of the program was 
completed. The audience joined in the 
sublime hymn, ‘O God, our help in ages 
past !’” sung to the majestic music of the 
tune St. Ann’s. Then came the address 
to which the preceding addresses had 
been steadily leading up as a climax. 
When President Huntington rose to de- 
liver his inaugural address the applause 
was 80 great that for some time he was 
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unable to proceed. His address showed a 
masterly grasp of present conditions in 
the educational and scientific world. 
Passing in survey the great departments 
of Arts and Sciences, Theology, Law, 
and Medicine, he showed in succinct 
and graphic phrases the present status of 
these great departments of learning, and 
set forth clearly the extent and the limuta- 
tions of the claims which the world may 
fairly make upon those who devote them- 
selves to any of these great departments 
of learning. His words were frequently 
interrupted by spontaneous applause. 
The universal testimony of his auditors 
was that the address was a masterly pro- 
duction, and that it showed a breadth of 
vision and an accuracy of scholarship 
which indicate that the administration of 
President Huntington will be notable 
and of commanding influence. 

At the conclusion of this great address 
the benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Dr. Poindexter Smith Henson, pastor of 
the Tremont Temple Church, and the 
great audience slowly dispersed. 

At the close of the inaugural exercises 
the invited guests and the members of the 
various taculties adjourned to Lorimer 
Hall, where a collation was served by the 
trustees of the University. 

From 1,30 until 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon the deans of the several departments 
ot the University welcomed visitors to the 
buildings of the various professional 
schools and the College of Liberal Arts. 
The representatives of other institutions 
had an opportunity of inspecting the edu- 
cational equipment of Boston University. 
The institution has never been so well 
supplied with buildings and apparatus for 
the most thorough work as it is today. 
The buildings are substantial and commo- 
dious, and some of these structures, par- 
ticularly the Law School building and 
the building of the School of Theology, 
are excellent specimens of modern 
architecture. The new chemical and bio- 
logical Jaboratories in the building of the 
College of Liberal Arts are completely 
equipped with the newest scientific appa- 
ratus. 

At 3 p. M. @ largely-attended reception, 
given by the officers of the several Alum- 
ni Associations of the University, with 
President and Mrs. Huntington, was 
given in Jacob Sleeper Hall. Representa- 
tives of the Massachusetts Society for the 
University Education of Women assisted 
in receiving the visitors. In the receiv- 
ing line stood Rev. Arthur Page Sharp, 
Ph. D., representing the School of The- 
ology; Dr. Adaline B. Church, repre- 
senting the School of Medicine; Mrs. 
Isabel P. Cushman, representing the 
board of trustees and the Massachusetts 
Society for the University Education of 
Women ; President and Mrs. Hunting- 
ton; Mr. Frank W. Kimball, represent- 
ing the College of Liberal Arts ; and Miss 
Emily L. Clark, Ph. D., representing the 
University Convocation. The committee 
in charge of the reception were Mrs. J. D. 
Pickles, Mrs. B. P. Bowne, Mrs. T. B. 
Lindsay, Mrs. Arabella Howe, Miss Mary 
H. Ladd, Mrs. E. Ray Speare, Mrs. H. 
C. Clapp, Miss Cora 8. Cobb. Refresh- 
ments were served by the following la- 
dies, who presided at daintily decorated 
tables: Mrs. Frank K. Nash, Mrs. Caro- 
line Stone Atherton, Mrs. George H. 
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Earle, Mrs. Frank O. White, Mrs. George 
Defren, Mrs. G. A. Sweetser, Miss Ruth 
L. Child, and Miss Theodora W. Clapp. 
The ushers were: Mrs, Francis B. Patton, 
Mrs. L. C. Newell, Miss Helen Teele, 
Mr. L. B. Hulsman, Mr. J. D. MacNair, 
Mr. Alden H. Speare, Mr. Raymond E. 
Huntington, Mr. M. R. Edwards, Mr. C. 
G. Campbell, Mr. Robert F. Allen, and 
Mr. Frederick R. Willard. This occasion 
served as a rallying point for the alumni. 
So large a proportion of the graduates of 
the College of Liberal Arts are engaged in 
teaching that many found it imposeible to 
reach the exercises of the earlier part of 
the day. To this afternoon gathering, how- 
ever, the graduates came in great num- 
bers, many of them from distant points. 
There was evident on every side a feeling 
of heartfelt joy at the auspicious inaugu- 
ration of President Huntington. Noone 
could fail to note the honest pride that 
the graduates feel in the growth of their 
University, and their earnest determina- 
tion to do all in their power to support 
the new administration. Such expres- 
sions of confidence and affection on the 
part of the graduates of the University 
are a tower of strength to the new presi- 
dent, and with the assistance of this great 
body of well-trained and alert men and 
women Boston University is undoubtedly 
destined to win in the near future a posi- 
tion even more commanding than that 
which it now occupies in the community. 


Notes 


—— The dignity and precision which were 
so marked a teature of the inaugural exer- 
cises were largely due to the persorality of 
the presiding officer, Dr. Austin Barclay 
Fletcher, of the board ot trustees, The Uni- 
versity is pecnliarly favored in having on 
its governing board men who are accus- 
tomed to the management of large enter- 
prises and who give their strength and their 
careful attention to the administration ot 
the affairs of the University. 


— A beautiful phase of the exercises 
was the evident affection that exists be- 
tween ex- President Warren and President 
Huntington. The congratulations and good 
wishes which were brought to ** William 
the Second by the first of the dynasty ”’ 
came straight from the heart. It will bea 
source of abiding satisfaction to ex- Presi- 
dent Warren during the coming years to 
know that he has placed his administration 
in the hands of a successor who by intellec- 
tual sympathy and by long experience is 
peculiarly fitted to develop the University 
in accordance with the principles which 
have given to the institution a distinctive 
place in the community. 


—— The lovers of pure English listened 
with delight to the succession of addresses, 
vigorous in thought, distinct in enuncia- 
tion, elegant in diction. The majestic 
phrases of the King James Version served 
asa noble prelude toa series of addresses 
each of whicb was notable for its iudivid- 
ual excellence and charm. 


—— The selection of President Raymond 
ot Wesleyan University to offer the open- 
ing prayer at the inaugural exercises was 
especially appropriate. President Hunt- 
ington and President Raymond were class- 
mates in the class of ’73 of the School of 
Theology of Boston University. For over 
thirty years they have been united by the 
tie of sincere friendship, and now these 
friends find themselves at the head of two 
of our leadirg Methodist Universities. 


—— Among the guests on the platform ot 
Tremont Temple was Bishop Henry W. 
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Warren, who was seated near ex. Presiden; 
Warren. The spectator was involuntarily 
reminded of the distinguished career o; this 
noble pair of brothers. Their great ang Vas 
ried abilities have been devoted withoy: 
reserve to the service of the church and to 
the cause of Christian education. The re. 
spect with which their names and their 
presence are greeted is an inspiration to the 
young man who desires to make the most 
ot his life. 


— In the long list of institutions repre. 
sented at the inaugural exercises none hag 
a greater claim to a distinguished place 
than had Wilbraham Academy, which was 
represented by Principal William R. New. 
hall. The three tounders of Boston Uni- 
versity — Isaac Rich, Lee Claflin, ang 
Jacob Sleeper — had all been students of 
Wesleyan Academy, and their names have 
an honored place on the list of benetactors 
of that institution. 


—— The list of the institutions represent. 
ed shows a remarkable chronological span, 
extending over a period of 250 years, begin. 
ning with Harvard University and ending 
with Clark College. 


—— Boston University appreciates and 
thoroughly reciprocates the kindly feelings 
and cordial good-will of President Eliot as 
the representative of Harvard University. 
On several occasions during recent years 
President Eliot has shown the catholicity 
ot his spirit and the breadth of his sympa. 
thy by the kindly and appreciative words 
which he has uttered before the representa- 
tives of Boston University. His words ot 
congratulation at the celebration of the 
quarter-centennial of Boston University 
are still remembered with delight by the 
thousands who heard them. A few months 
ago he attended a reception given to Pres- 
ident Huntington by his church at Newton 
Centre in honor of his election to the pres- 
idency ot Boston University. The presence 
ot Mrs. Eliot lent additional charm to the 
occasion. His cordial greeting at the in- 
augural exercises will give him a still 
stronger hold on the esteem of the grad- 
uates and friends of Boston University. 


—— Men of all branches of the Christian 
Church brought greetings to the University 
and to its president. The ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was repre- 
sented by Bishop Goodsell and by many of 
the preachers ot Boston and vicinity. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale led in the respensive 
reading ot the Scriptures; Dr. P. S. Hen- 
son, the pastor of Tremont Temple, pro- 
nounced the benediction; on the platform 
sat Bishop Lawrence of the Episcopal 
Church; among the distinguished guests 
was the president of Holy Cross College, 
Worcester. 


— A remarkable feature of the exer- 
cises was the fact that no honorary degrees 
of any kind were conferred. Nearly every 
American or foreign university utilizes an 
occasion of this kind in the conferring of 
numerous honorary degrees upon distin- 
guished men in various walks of life. 
From the beginning of its history to the 
present Boston University has never con- 
ferred a degree which was not won by 
academic study after enrollment as a regu- 
lar student in some department of the Uni- 
versity. 


—— One of the interesting features of the 
day was the presence ot Protessor Truman 
H. Kempton and Professor A. A. Buck. 
These men were the first professors ap- 
pointed in the faculty of the College of 
Liberal Arts. Both began their service in 
1874, Professor Kempton as head of the de- 
partment of Latin, Professor Buck as head 
of the department of Greek. Professor 
Kempton retired from his professorship ex- 
actly twenty-five years ago; Professor 
Buck is still a member of the family of the 
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College of Liberal Arta, with the rank of 
Professor Emeritus of Greek. The friend- 
ship which united these men in their early 
days of strenuous toil has grown with the 
passing years. The presence of these repre- 
sentatives of the first administration was 
especially appreciated by the new presi- 
dent, for it turnished gracious evidence of 
the extent to which President Huntington 
has at bis disposal ull the wealth of loyalty 
and devotion which was so abundantly 
shown during the administration of Presi- 
dent Warren. 

__ The tact that 23 members of the fac- 
ulty ot the Medical School attended the in- 
guguration exercises shows in a striking 
way their appreciation of the significance 
ot the occasion. These men are all engaged 
in the active practice of their profession, 
and nothing but an event of paramount 
importance can call them from their regu- 
iar professional work. 


ADDRESSES 








Address in Behalf of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts 


GOVERNOR JUHN L. BATES. 


66 ISDOM and knowledge, as well 

as virtue, diffused generally 
among the body of the people, being nec 
essary for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties; and as these depend on 
spreading the opportunities and advantages 
of education in the various parts of the 
country, and among the different orders of 
the people, it shall be the duty of the leg- 
islatures and magistrates, in all future 
periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish 
the interests of literature and the sciences, 
and all seminaries of them.” 


This is the language of the fathers as 
incorporated in the constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. We 
could not expect anything different from 
those who were descended from the early 
Pilgrim, who came to this land not only 
that he might have the right to worship 
in accordance with the dictation of his 
conscience, but aiso that he might give 
to his children the training that would 
enable them to distinguish between good 
and evil. 

In the colony of Massachusetts Bay the 
Puritan within six years of his coming 
laid the foundation of the college. Even 
before that he had in 1635 founded the 
Boston Latin School. Here he established 
the first free public school supported by 
taxation in the history of all the world. 
As early as 1647 the General Court passed 
an act making it incumbent on all the 
towns to furnish the opportunities for 
elementary education, and upon that act 
has been founded the public school system 
that we have today. 

When the Colony became the Province, 
almost the first act of the legislature was 
to re-enact the school act of 1647. We are 
hot surprised, therefore, that when the 
fathers came to draft a constitution for 
the commonwealth they put into it an 
expression of appreciation of the value of 
knowledge and its necessity for the pres- 
ervation of human liberty, and com- 
manded that magistrates and legislatures 
for all future time should cherish all 
seminaries where art and literature and 
science were taught. 

Thus Iam here today in vbedience to 
the voice of the past, coming as it does 
down through more than six-score years. 


ZION’S HERALD 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
been a power in the world largely because 
of the devotion of its people to the cause 
of education. She is a small common- 
wealth —the sun only passes over two 
bundred miles of territory in going from 
her eastern to her western boundary — 
but she has never been confined within it. 
Her spirit and enterprise have caused her 
to go forth, and this small State, but two 
hundred miles long, has, through the 
enterprise of her citizens, constructed 
transcontinental railways and laid sub- 
marine cables that have bound the conti- 
nents together. These are but examples 
of the way in which she has erected her 
works in the world. 

But her greatest influence has come 
from her halls of learning. To them the 
enterprising and ambitious youth have 
turned their steps. Here they have 
come from every State in the Union, and 
from here they have gone out to vindicate 
the ideas of Massachusetts, to make dis- 
coveries that have been a benefit to man- 
kind, and to add to the sum of human 
knowledge. In no way has Massachu- 
setts so touched the world as through the 
influence of the products of her educa- 
tional institutions. 

I come today as the representative of 
such a commonwealth, recognizing that 
there is room for this comparatively new 
but large and growing institution within 
her borders. I recognize that our halls of 
learnivg are becoming more and more 
crowded, that the demands upon them 
are great, and that an institution located 
bere is capable of being of large benefit to 
the commonwealth and to the nation. I 
come as a witness myself to the fidelity 
of this institution, and as one who has 
been twice debtor to its generous oppor- 
tunities, to express my congratulations on 
all that has been accomplished since it 
began under its brilliant and devoted 
leader, President Warren, and to greet 
President Huntington, who now takes 
up the high trust, and to extend to him 
the best wishes of the commonwealth, 
that under his administration the work 
may go on advanciag ; that there may be 
an expansion of effort and of influence; 
that the University may ever forge ahead, 
adding new’ leagues to its marches ; that 
all its life may be for the blessing of men, 
for the honor of the old commonwealth, 
and for the glory of the God of the Pil- 
grim and Puritan. 





Address in Behalf of Educational 
Institutions 


[PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
Harvard College. 


F ove were required to say what the 
firmest and most universal belief is 
among the heterogeneous people called 
Americans, would he not answer: “ Buliet 
in education ?”’ There are many evidences 
of the strength and universality of this be- 
lief. Frst, there are the great national, 
state, and municipal annual appropriations 
for education. When a comparatively new 
State like California appropriates $200,000 a 
year to the support of its university, in ad- 
dition to the proceeds of an annual tax of 
one cent on each hundred dollars’ worth 
ot taxable property in the State, it means 
that the voters are ready to make serious 
sacrifices for the support of the higher edu- 
cation — that is, of an education which can 
be of direct benefit to only a small propor- 
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tion of the families in the State. When the 
old State of Massachusetts maintains ten 
public normal schools, at a cost of $250,000 a 
year, with only about 3,000 pupils in the ten 
schools, it means that the people of the 
State, in spite of the recent great changes 
in the population as to race and religious 
classification, continue to believe that they 
all have a strong indirect interest in the 
improvement of norma! schools from which 
only a minute fraction of the population 
can get any direct benefit. When such a 
State as Missouri appropriates to education 
the proceeds of the collateral inheritance 
tax up to the equivalent of one cent on 
every hundred dollars’ worth of taxable 
property in the State, it gives striking evi- 
dence of its belief in the direct and indirect 
benefits of education to the entire commu- 
nity. 

Again, the religious denominations in the 
United States are all ambitious to serve the 
cause of education, and they have been 
ever since their first establishment in the 
country. Harvard College was toundcd 
through the urgency of the Congregatio nal 
Church, in dread lest the colony should be 
lett to an illiterate ministry when it# pres- 
ent ministers should Jie in the dust. Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, and Catholics 
have all alike found it expedient to 
strengthen their own organizations and 
win the respect of the community by serv- 
ing education. 

When any average American fami'y 
plans to rise in the world through frugality 
and foresight, is it not the first thought of 
the parents to give their children a better 
education than they themselves received ? 
And what is the most characteristic use of 
accumulated money by rich Americans 
when they look torward to their own death 
and find themselves able to do some gocd 
with their money beside providing tor their 
natural heirs? Is not the endowment ‘ot 
some torm of education the most charac- 
teristic application of portions of great 
American estates? In consequence of the 
support of primary education at the public 
charge, these private gifts usually go to the 
higher grades of education rather than to 
the lower. Indeed, it is only lately that a 
small portion of the stream of tenefactions 
has gone to secondary education. The efforts 
of religious bodies have also been chiefly 
directed to the provision of education 
during the period trom tourteen to twenty- 
tour: years of age. The religious motive 
commonly comes into play at from twelve 
to tourteen years of age; and the choice ot 
religious connection occurs somewhat later. 
It is only the Catholics that have attempted 
to provide ou a great scale for the training 
ot little children ; but they have not torgot- 
ten that they must also maintain academies 
and colleges in order to train their own 
leaders and keep the respect ot the Prot- 
estant community. The denominational 
academies and colleges of the United States 
by no means exclude young people who do 
not belong to the superintending denomi- 
nation. They are all ambitious to serve 
the entire community, although hoping tor 
some incidental advantage tn recruiting 
their own corps. 

At the bottom of all this activity and 
generosity on behalt of education lies the 
conviction that the uplifting ot any people 
depends on the wisdom and energy ot its 
institutions of education. It the children 
are to be better informed and better trained 
than the parents were,it is through the 
schools that the child is to be litted above 
the plane of the parents. On this suc- 
cessive uplifting depends the progress ot 
the entire community; just as the progress 
ot the race in knowledge depends on the 
bringing ot some individuals in each gen- 
eration quite up to the existing limits of 
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knowledge and then giving them opportu- 
nity to push a little beyond those limits. 

The educational agencies in our country 
are so numerous and various, and their ac- 
tivities so often seem to be in some measure 
competitive, that it is well for us now and 
then tc bring home to our own minds the 
fundamental fact that all these agencies are 
actuated at bottom by the same profound 
taith that they are contributing, each in its 
own way, to the one fundamental work 
which must be done tor each generation in 
an improving democracy. When, therefore, 
an important event, like the inauguration 
ot a new president, takes place in any one 
ot these numerous institutions ot education, 
the kindred institutions trom tar and wide 
are right in wishing to express their symi- 
pathy and good wishes, and their deep 
sense of a common interest and a common 
hope. 

I salute you, President Huntington, in 
the name of ali American institutions of 
education, and wish for you the happiness 
ot seeing the power for good ot Boston Uni- 
versity increase and spread under your 
guidance ! 





Address in Behalf of the Ministry 
BISHOP DANIEL AYRES GOODSELL. 


R. PRESIDENT: Mine is the great 
privilege of welcoming Dr. Hunt- 
ington to the presidency of Boston Univer- 
sity on bebalt of the Christian ministry. 
As ministers we must and do rejoice in the 
elevation of one ot our number to sucha 
chair. This seems the more noteworthy 
and complimentary to our order as the 
tendency ot late has been to commit the 
direction of our higher educational founda- 
tions tolaymen. This invasion of laymen 
into a field once monopolized by the clergy 
does not distress us. Success like that of 
the honored presidents of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, and others, is the 
justification of the growing practice. As 
ministers we take this asa proof that our 
work has been well done; that these great 
institutions which had their origin so 
largely at the hands of the Christian minis- 
try, have done their work so well as to 
produce laymen of such pre-eminent qual- 
ity. Nearly if not quite all these great 
educators were trained under the presi- 
dency of Christian ministers. We rejoice 
that laymen have been found whose tree- 
dom trom ordinary lay ambitions and 
whose possession of academic habit and 
tendency have given them content in an 
educational career. Eminent as is such a 
position, it offers no financial reward com- 
parable with that freely given to the suc- 
cessiul in protessional lite, or to those who 
make merchandise of natural resources. 
That an Eliot,a Hadley, a Wilson, a But- 
ler, a Rogers, and a James are gladly 
where they are, we pass to the credit of 
that Christian education which counts the 
spiritual greater than the material. 

Dr. Huntington, as brothers in the Chris- 
tian ministry, we rejoice in your elevation 
because of your personal qualities. Calm 
with the calmness ot the New England 
temperament, which yet contains volcanic 
possibilities, we believe you also know the 
peace of God in a renewed heart. In this 
we see a noble basis tor your work. From 
this springs that judicial habit which per- 
mits no phase of truth to escape, and 
which enriches the lives of others by judi- 
cious counsel and wise conduct. Youth 
with its undisciplined temper and slowly 
mastered turbulency always reveres the 
man who has mastered himself. 

We rejoice that you are come to this be- 
cause you have the power of inspiring 
aftection. Love is the higher leadership 
because it is the foundation quality in the 
mastertulness of God. We cannot accept 
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the scientific deity — ‘‘ a passionless imper- 
sonality thinly veiled by phenomena.”’ 
As a Christian you see the Father, whose 
love may be of clearest showing in His 
chastisements, as we hold it to be of clear 
visibility in the works of His hands. 
Knowing by your inner experience the 
love ‘‘ wherewith He hath loved you,” you 
intend that your outgo as a son shall be 
worthy ot the income from such a Father. 

We are glad you are in your place be- 
cause of your endowments and their ac- 
cumulated and inevitable growth. In in- 
augurating a teacher of truth we dare 
speak with appreciation, but not with 
exaggeration. To fill your chair one needs 
severity in logic, hunger for truth, the sat- 
istactions of acquisition, the charities of a 
humility which sympathizss with all ig- 
norances. You are where you must inter- 
rogate the atom and question the universe. 
The greatest thought of a philosopher and 
the teeblest mental movement uf a babe 
are both to be weighed and used by you. 
You need a fanatic’s strength of convic- 
tion, perpetually tempered by the query: 
**Whatis truth?’ In the midst of a mul- 
titude you must command the absorption 
of a recluse,and still possess the social 
graces oi the man who knows the world. 

Your constituency asks of you the busi- 
ness wisdom ot an industrial captain and 
the open hand of a Christian brother. 
These, we ure glad to believe, you possess, 
not “seminally,” in the phrase of the 
older theologians, but visibly and in full 
power. 

As ministers we rejoice in your pres- 
idency because we believe you seek, and 
in ample measure possess, the ultimate 
results of education, namely, the leading 
torth ot all our powers to the utmost tull- 
ness ot acquirement and use. Some have 
seemed to us to teel that in making the 
knowing man, the secularly wise man, the 
man of exvernal contormity to the historic 
laws of conduct, they fulfilled the highest 
aims of education. Your brothers in the 
Christian ministry believe with you that 
that is never the highest which leaves the 
soul untutorei in its religious capacities, 
while ever ready for contact with physical 
emergencies and greedy of their economic 
control. We are bound to hold, and do hold, 
as becomes disciples of the Great Teacher, 
that the end of education is character, and 
all strengths are weaknesses which do not 
evolve this. To us the inspiration of char- 
acter is not the good opinion of tbe world, 
nor the commercial value of one’s word, 
nor even the complacency of one who 
knows he has governed himself by accept- 
ed standards. Our beliet is that he alone 
has the true inspiration of character who 
has the revelation of our sonship to God 
through Jesus Christ. The children of 
such a Father cannot stain themselves, 
such a brother must have the noblest kin. 
As ministers we are glad to welcome one to 
the guidance of the young who under- 
stands this mystery of the kingdom and 
its relation to that new birth which ushers 
into an otherwise hidden world. 

We welcome you to the president’s chair 
because we believe you give Christianity 
its place as the true interpreter of being, of 
providence, and ot destiny. It is no acci- 
dent which has drawn the boundaries of 
the highest scientific knowledge as super- 
imposed on the boundaries of the Christian 
nations. The disciples of the Master re- 
ceive their hunger for truth from Him. 
The purity which He exhibits and requires 
opens the eyes to God and the mind to His 
universe. The task of the educator is to 
hold the mind toward truth until the love 
ot it is so strong as to be the chiet leading. 
Truth is revealed only to the open mind. 

With no less devotion to our Lord, we 
are come to see, as our fathers could not, 
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that a/l truth is God’s truth. We are to 
hold to what we believe to be true with the 
hard hold of a lost child to a guiding hang 
and are still to expect a clearer revelation 
of our Guide and a fuller sight of the roag 
on which He is the leader. One who Hita. 
selt ‘‘grew in wisdom and stature” en. 
riches us, as, with & Kempis, we imitate 
Him. His teachings expand through the 
whole period of our use of them, and con. 
nect themselves with all true learning by 
mutually interpretative torce. 

Therefore we expect the best things trom 
your administration so happily beginning 
this day. The ministry bids you Godspeed, 
May you long adorn the place to which 
you have come! 





Address in Behalf of the Uni. 
versity Faculties 
PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE, LL. D. 


T is my pleasing duty, first of all, to 

bring to President Huntington and 

our visiting friends the greetings ot the 

faculties, and to assure the president of 

our loyal and hearty co operation with 

him in all that makes tor the good ot the 
University. 

President Huntington, Boston Univer. 
sity is nota showy institution, and yet we 
believe that it deserves well of the educa. 
tional republic, and that to be its head is 
an honor which imposes no small obliga. 
tion. We cannot, indeed, point to great 
architectural piles, and say to the adwir- 
ing beholder, ‘‘ Seest thou what manner of 
stoues and what buildings are here!” But 
we can point to a record ot work done of 
which we are not ashamed. We can point 
to a large body ot alumni scattered up aud 
down the world and giving a good account 
of themselves in the serious business ot 
lite. And in them coming events are cast- 
ing their shadows before. A long line of 
public men, educators, jurists, religious 
leaders, legislators and governors, has al- 
ready been brilliantly inaagurated. It is 
to be the leader of this host, Mr. President, 
that you are called. 

We are old-fashioned enough to believe 
that these are the main things in estimat- 
ing the work and worth of a school. Tais 
conviction may indeed be due to that 
mental deterioration which a distinguished 
professor has told us is the sure result of 
teaching women. But whatever it may be, 
we hold it. And we expect to continue in 
the same line, not caring much whether we 
are like or unlike the nations round about, 
but bent on producing @ race of hard- 
headed and true. hearted students, who can 
be depended on to see things as they are 
and act accordingly ; who know the great 
problems and how to deal with them ; who 
cannot be deceived by popular sophisms 
nor stampeded by popular clamor; who 
can look with level and undazzled gaze 
even upon successful iniquity or prosper- 
ous tollyin high places without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning. Our ideal 
student is not a drum-major, betussed and 
beteathered, a hero ot dress parades, buia 
khaki hero armed with weapons of preci- 
sion and having the knowledge and the 
grit to use them. 

In the few minutes left at my disposal 
I wish to call attention to some 


Changes in Educational Thought 


which have come about almost without 
observation, and which are of the highest 
promise for liberal education in the future. 
In briet, education has become anthropo- 
centric again. The great human interests, 
escaping from the paralysis of mechanical 
naturalism, are at the front once more and 
with renewed strength. History, litera- 
ture, language, philosophy, economical, 
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social and political science, and the larger 
moral problems emerging in the growing 

complexity of civilization, have become the 

igscinating end absorbing problems of 

university study. This is in marked con- 

trast to the conditions of thirty years ago. 

The sudden and enormous development of 

physical science and invention in the last 

generation dazzled public thought with the 

fancy that physical science was the only 

knowledge of real worth. Along with this 

went a somewhat blind enthusiasm for 

evolutionary biology which was supposed 

to have the true power of the keys, espe- 

cially in matters of education. For a time 
we were almost benightmared with biol- 
ogy. But the age of taith soon passed, and 

criticism setin. Thenit became clear that 

physics and chemistry do not comprise the 
whole circle of human interests, and that 
even biology is not so fruittul as we hoped. 
Mr. Spencer in one of his later ethical 
works confessed that evolution had not 
done a8 much for us as we had expected. 
It might all be so, what the biologists told 
us, but not much seemed to come out of it 
beyond contributions to the dictionary, at 
least for practical purposes. Our concrete 
human problems seemed to remain what 

they were after the most devout reflection 
upon our arboreal and aquatic ancestors. 
Happily all this has passed away, and the 
ideal, human element, the humanities in 
the true sense of the word, have reappeared 

in eduéation as its chief determining tactor, 

but with a richer and deeper content. 

A minor source of the confusion from 
which we are emerging was an epidemic of 
educational fiatism. Financial fiatism has 
long been familiar to us. Many persons 
‘or somewhat obvious reasons thought it 
possible to make paper valuable by print- 
ing promises on it and calling it money. 
Strangely enough when we were about 
through with fiatism in finance it broke out 
in education, where it raged with special 
fierceness among college presidents and 
taculties. Under its influence many thought 
that all educational values could be made 
equal by calling them so; and each new 
proposition to shorten the college course 
was hailed as a notable advance in educa- 
tion. Surely this would be wisdom if the 
name is the main thing, although in that 
case it would seem to be still wiser to buy 
the degree outright and saveall the time and 
most of the money. In Germany the dealers 
in nostrums have been much embarrassed 
by a law requiring the statement of the in- 
gredients on each package. In the present 
uncertainty of educational values it might 
be worth while to adopt a similar rule for 
diplomas; and it would seem that only 
dealers in educational nostrums could ob- 
ject. 

Happily time and experience have judged 
educational. fiatism also. Old-fashioned 
doubts about new fashioned education 
have made themselves heard and respected. 
Not all articles of intellectual diet have 
equal nutritive value, in spite of the adver- 
tisement. Undoubtedly as the result of 
this generation of debate and development, 
the scheme of liberal education has been 
greatly enriched, but equally without doubt 
the older notion of a liberal education as 
the central thing in the higher training has 
vindicated itself in experience. The profes- 
sional schools are becoming more and more 
intolerant of the untrained student, while 
the narrowness and ignorance and social 
risk of mere specialism without broad prep- 
aration have become manifest. Mr. Darwin 
spoke suggestively of the atrophy of his 
nature in the direction of poetry and reli- 
gion because of exclusive attention to a 
single subject —the sure result of special- 
ism when unbalanced by broader training. 

The problem before the leaders of the 
higher education of today is to unite the 
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rich educational material which we have 
won with the dsmand for trained intelli- 
geuce and relatively comprehensive out- 
look, so that specialism shall not deteat it- 
self by ignoring the larger relations of its 
object, and so that a large body of trained 
intellects shall be present in the community 
as a critical guide of its thinking. Haw- 
thorne tells in one of his stories of a witch 
who first made a scarecrow and then turned 
it into a fine gentleman. And such it 
seemed to others and to itself until it stood 
before a mirror which revealed its true 
character. The college and university 
world should be such a mirror, detecting 
and exposing all masquerading shams, 
whether in the form of hoary sophisms, or 
traditional prejudices, or incarnate cant, or 
powpous fatuity. 

The solution of this educational problem 
must not be undertaken in any spirit of 
commercialism or narrow individualism, 
but with a sense of its social significance 
and from the standpoirt of the higher util- 
itarianism of humanity. The only produc- 
tion that is of supreme importance is the 


Prodrction of Men; 


and by this standard all social activities 
and institutions are te be tested. There is 
stillample need for criticism in the educa- 
tional field. It is worth while to inquire 
whether current pedagogy does not abound 
in pretentious sterilities which only ob- 
struct the way of knowledge, and whether 
in the colleges there is not much loss of 
time from unwise methods and wasted 
time through misdirected effort. It is worth 
while to inquire whether much of the grad- 
uate work might not well be abandoned 
and the money saved be used to secure bet- 
ter undergraduate work and supervision ; 
and whether, under the pompous pretence 
of original research, much time and 
strength are not wasted in inquiries as 
barren as anything undertaken in the 
Academy of Lunganv as described in Gul- 
liver’s travels. To count the punctuation 
mnarks in the Bible and get the ratio of the 
commas to the semi-colons would not be 
more mechanical and wooden than some of 
the work done. 

Such, Mr. President, are some of the 
problems which you in your high plave 
will have to consider. And for this, and 
all the other labors of your office, we wish 
you good courage, large wisdom, favor 
with the people, and the blessing of Al-- 
mighty God ! 





The Charge 
DEAN WILLIAM F. WARREN. 


O William the Second the first of the 
dynasty briugs heartiest congratula- 
tions ard good wishes. 

The committee on arrangements for this 
day’s exercises has requested me to deliver 
to you what is conventionally styled a 
**charge’’—that is to say, appropriate 
words of instruction and warning. The 
first words that came to my mind on re- 
ceiving the request were those of James 
Russell Lowell : ‘* One thorn of experience 
is worth more than a whole wilderness of 
warning.” In your twelvemonth of service 
as Acting President of the University you 
have had the thorn of experience — why 
should [inflict upon you a useless wilder- 
ness of warning? As one who has known 
and loved you for more than thirty years — 
known and loved you in many relation- 
ships, as pupil and as pastor, as colleague 
and as counselor—I personally feel no 
tear that you will come short in any duty 
for lack of charge from me. Not all, how- 
ever, even of those who have a clear right 
to demand of you fidelity in office, have the 
knowledge and consequent confidence 
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possessed by me. Three of these less fa- 
vored ones I will impersonate. All of them 
were men who looked before and after, yet 
each had characteristics which made the 
three when taken together admirable rep- 
resentatives of the past, the present, and 
the future. 

The first, white haired and venerab’'e, 
stands before you. He is alover of the 
past. He prizes all fruits of human expe- 
rience. He feels the charm of the Old 
World. He has meditated on high themes 
in the ancient halls of Oxtord. Iseem to 
see him as with bowed head he pays his 
tribute of respect to the memory of the de- 
parted Anglo Saxon heroes and scholars 
in the dim recesses of Westminster Abbey. 
His message to you this hour is: ** Under- 
stand the past, reverence it, appropriate it. 
Make yourself and the University an organ 
through which the accumulated and ever- 
accumulating energy of the ages shall find 
expression. Young as it is, the institution 
has priceless experiences and memories. | 
Let it prize them. Let it honor the achieve- 
ments of its graduates. Let it build memo- 
rial halls and fill them with forms and 
faces which through all coming time shall 
be promotive of loyalty and love. Without 
a strong rooting in the past no institution 
can form the future or transform the pres- 
ent. Every other foundation is shifting 
sand. Theimmutable past abides. It is 
the one thing in the universe that even God 
himself can never change. I charge you, 
therefore, that in all your administration 
you maintain and magnity the historic 
heritage this day committed to your keep- 
ing.”’ 

With these wise words your white-haired 
monitor retires, and now another takes his 
place. Heis aman of fresher color and 
quicker movement — one in whom the 
rushing present seems embodied. “I am 
a man of affairs,’’ he says, “and if experi- 
ence tells me anything, it is that no enter- 
prise can prosper that is not conducted by 
men who live in the storm and stress of 
their own time. The best business methods 
of fifty years ago would be the quick ruin 
of any business house today. The parallel 
must hold good in the work of education. 
Scholastic ideals, like other systems, rise 
and have their day; they have their day 
and cease to be. The man who taught you 
chemistry in your college days would not 
today be able to explain to a child the first 
principles of the science as now taught. 
Every year society is developing new needs 
and new powers. To meet the new needs 
and utilize the new powers new lines of 
training must be devised aud set in opera- 
tion. Other things being equal, the uni- 
versity that is most responsive to these 
ever-advancing demands will be counted 
the most advanced of all. As such it will 
be accorded leadership in the edusational 
field. It there be sucha thing as a dead 
past, let it bury itsdead. In Boston of all 
cities, in her University of all institutions, 
there is no place for the defanct. It is for 
you to be alive and to march abreast with 
all true leaders in the onward movements 
of humanity. See that you do it, and that 
you require it of all associated with you in 
the work now and here committed to your 
hand.”’ 

One mors monitor is entitled toa hearing. 
He was a man whose hair never whitened 
and whose eye never dimmed. He is be- 
lieved to have been the first who ever cher- 
ished a vision of a yet unthought-of Boston 
University, and who had the courage to 
say: This vision must be made real. 
Silent in habit beyond most men, he yet 
has a message for you. Hesays: “I know 
you not, new President, but you are enter- 
ing upon the guardianship and execution 
of the best and farthest reaching purpose 
of my life. I charge you to fix your eye 
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upon the future. There, as yet hidden 
from your view, are the multitudes of 
minds which in numbers without number 
this University is to form and organize and 
set to work in the regeneration of the 
world. In the future lie all new possibil- 
ities and powers and perils. The past is 
unalterable; the present vanishes into the 
past betore ever we can grasp it; the future 
alone is your field for hope. It offers you 
verge and scope for creatorship — oppor- 
tunity and incitement to create a new and 
better present, which, in turn, as it passes 
over into tbe unalterable, shall be a new 
and better past—one worthy to abide in 
perpetuity. In the future, by prayer and 
faith in the world’s Redeemer, you and 
your colleagues may work creative mir- 
acles in the characters and lives of future 
students. Through these, your spiritual 
sons and daughters, you shall re. create the 
future city, the future state, the future 
nation — yea, the future life and legislation 
of the final tederation of the world. Live, 
then, in the tuture. Dream of it by night, 
work for it by day. And may He whose 
are all the ages and the shaping and ruling 
of all ages, one day suddenly say to you: 
‘Enough. Well done, good and faithful 
servant!’” 

The Charge of the Founders of Boston 
University is ended. 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


The University and the Public 
PRESIDENT HUNTINGTON. 


DUCATION is a word, like Faith or 
Lite, so full of meaning, and has 
such changing significance from age to age, 
that each new era claims the right to rede- 
fine the term. The golden ages of Greek 
and Roman civilization interpreted, each in 
its owp way, what was understood as an 
ideal education. The schoo)men, and the 
universities of the later Middle Age in Eu- 
rope, formulated their theories of learning. 
In modern times the nations that are lead- 
ing enlightened thought have each their 
peculiar systems of education. Germany, 
with her imperial traits, cherishes her uni- 
versities with the same pride that she does 
her army, and considers her seats of learn- 
ing sources of national power. Great Brit- 
ain centres her attention upon the univer- 
sities, but does not tollow German models 
in providing tor wide-reaching elementary 
instruction. Our nation, true to its demo- 
cratic instinct, builds upon the broad base 
of universal education by the common 
schools —a system nowhere surpassed — 
and plants colleges, universities, and foun- 
dations for technical learning, both trom 
the treasuries of States and by the bounty of 
private munificence. 

But the present condition of education in 
our own land by no means justifies the con- 
clusion that America has reached a periect 
system, or found the exact definition of 
education. We are still experimenting; 
and the empirical method, while it leads to 
a great diversity in the means used to edu. 
cate the young, has this advantage-—all sorts 
ot disciplines are actually applied. Out of 
the vast laboratory of the schools and col- 
leges, through the inductive process, it may 
be possible, after sufficient time and exper- 
iment, to come to a general agreement as to 
what constitutes an ideal education. The 
varied opinions that have been published 
from one institution and another about the 
proper length of the college course; the 
difference in college administration in the 
matter ot elective studies; the debate be- 
tween the advocates of classical and the 
chavapions of scientific study ; the relation ot 
collegiate to professional courses (can they 
he overlapped so as to shorten the entire 
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period of preparation for the life work?) — 
all these unsettled questions in tke educa- 
tional world make it appear that pedagogy 
has not yet uttered its last word in higher 
education. 

Our attention naturally turns today to 
the university as an organizatioao that is 
intended to 


Interpret in Terms of Life and Action 


before the community the meaning of ed- 
ucation in its higher and best developed 
form. It hasa place in modern life that is 
distinctive, commanding. 

As an institution of the civilized races 
the university is venerable, for it has been 
known, as such, for at least eight hundred 
years. Itis a product of the must enlight- 
ened ages and of the most intelligent com- 
munities. It has had two distinct ends in 
view from the beginning, whether in 
Bologna, Paris, Oxford or Cambridge. 
One object of the uriversity has been to 
gather in one place an aggregation of com- 
petent teachers. This isa prime essential 
— that there be a corps of scholars, grouped 
in separate faculties, who are men of 
learning, whose single aim is to know 
some things so thoroughly as to be able to 
teach them out of an abundant knowledge. 
At the present time it must be admitted 
that the university teacher necessarily 
works within limitations that are far more 
restrictive than were those recognized by a 
professor one hundred or even fifty years 
ago. I remember very well that the man 
who signed my diploma, at my gradua- 
tion, taught our class in botany one term, 
and in ethics during another term. He 
could substitute for an absent teacher in 
Latin, or take up the work of an instructor 
in chemistry with equal facility, interest 
and ability. This man was a college pres- 
ident thirty-five years ago. 

But since that time there has been a 
growing demand that in all higher ranges 
of instruction there must have been spe- 
cial training for the teacher in each special 
department. It has become a very com- 
mon equipment for men who seek to do 
college teaching, and especially for those 
who qualify for professional instruction, 
to spend from one to three years at some 
European university. We are beginning 
to see American seats of learning offering 
to graduates instruction equal to any 
in the Old World; and Europe is likely to 
feel this honorable rivalry more and more. 
But teachers have not fe)t satisfied to take 
the high places where they need to have a 
thorough mastery of their subject, unless 
they have first saturated their minds with 
the best learning in the Old World. This 
is a fine trait in the professional class of 
American teachers. It is not altogether 
from the competitive principle that this 
ambition for high qualification springs. It 
is true that there is a commercial side to 
the case; the best places will surely seek 
the best men and pay them the highest rec- 
ompense. But there is a deeper and finer 
incentive among American scholars than 
that of mere pecuniary reward. The very 
gevius of our American peuple naturally 
permeates the rank of scholars. What is 
this genius? It is the determination to be 
in the front rank of the world's progress. 
This restless, unquenchable ambition, that 
the American spirit always and every- 
where rev3als — to allow no competitors to 
surpass our own achievements — finds 
room, even in the quiet seclusion of schol- 
arship, to stir the intellectual aspirations 
for higher, broader and mors exact learn- 
ing. 

The other end that the university has 
ever kept in view has been instruction. It 
was no uncommon thing in the very early 
period of the University of Paris to find 
students going by thousands to that seat of 
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loarned men. The fame of a few, some 
times of one man, as in the caseot Abe- 
lard, was the signal for young men, trom 
all quarters in Europe, to go thither to 
receive the inspiration of a master in 
teaching. American students today who 
go to Eurupe for graduate study often 
make their choice of place from the emi- 
nence of the teacher that gives distinction 
to his university in this or that special de- 
partment. This essential function of the 
university needs to be kept clearly at the 
front in all expansion and enrichment of 
its work. In all equipment, with the mod- 
ern appliances for making education inter- 
esting and attractive to students, we are to 
remember that nothing can take the place 
of the living presence of the true teacher. 
It is not the place, or the building, or 
books, or apparatus that can impart the 
living force which issues aione from the 
soul of the teacher and fires the mental life 
of the student who sits before him. 

Berzelius, the great Swedish chemist, 
made his kitchen his laboratory, where his 
remarkable discoveries and analyses were 
wrought out. With ‘no water, no gas, no 
hoods, no oven—simply a couple of plain 
tables, a blow pipe, a tew shelves with 
bottles, a little simple apparatus, a large 
water barrel ’” — with this equipment Ber- 
zelius did his epoch-making work in 
chemistry. 

It must not be forgotten, on the other 
hand, that a university faculty, while it is 
ordained to teach, as a primary duty, must 
also be a body of scholars, always busy in 
research. Doubtless there are some men 
so constituted that they do fine original 
work in enlarging the boundaries of their 
special depariment, in science, literature, 
philosophy, language or history, but who 
have little power as teachers. Thereisa 
place for such men; they feed the sources 
of power in education; they pass the old 
boundaries of knowledge, and push the 
frontiers further on; they will always be 
needed to stimulate and advance the schol- 
arship of their time. But the university’s 
great work, for which research is only the 
teeder and the stimulus, is to 


Teach, Teach, Teach, 


and to let its light shine, radiating in every 
possible way its stores of knowledge into 
the eager minds of students who are look- 
ing for light. 

Now, [am ready to ask what the public 
—the community that stands about this 
institution of the university — may expect 
trom it? What may the enlightened and 
judicious public mind fairly ask of those it 
sends forth as its representatives and chil- 
dren, who enter into the active life of the 
world, and who rank themselves among 
the educated ? 

What kind of man or woman may the 
public reasonably expect a college gradu- 
ate to be? I answer as follows: The 
graduate with the first degree in Arts, 
Science, or Letters, may be expected to 
know a few things thoroughly, many 
things somewhat superficially. It is not 
possible that the thoroughness be such a 
mastery as a specialist attains by long: 
continued graduate study and research ; 
but a reasonable amount of real learning 
along certain lines of discipline, and a good 
command ot his own powers in these dis- 
tinct fields of study, are results of a col- 
lege course that the public has a right to 
expect. The Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford, 
for instance, are to be won only by such 
men as can pass the examinations set by 
the Oxtord authorities. The public is 


watching with considerable interest to see 
how American youth are going to meet the 
challenge — for such it is — that comes in 
this offer to give undergraduates of fine 
type and promise the opportunity of a 
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| iberal support in one ot the colleges of Ox- 
ford University. As is natural, consider- 
ing the whole trend ot education at Oxford, 
special stress is laid in these tests upon the 
classics. And no doubt one effect of this 
Oxford foundation fur American students 
will be to bring to our colleges newly 
awakened interest in those classical 
studies, which in the past quarter of a 
century have been depressed by scientific 
advances. Public opinion will expect our 
young men to win these opportunities. 
And it the Oxford committee should 
change the character of the tests, and put 
the chief emphasis upon the sciences, or 
mathematics, instead of the classics, it 
would still be expected that our colleges 
should be able to offer students who could 
win the distinction of an Oxford scholar- 
ship. 

There is little doubt that while college 
courses of study have been vastly multi- 
plied in the last generation, and while the 
elective principle has been very widely 
adopted either for the whole or for a large 
sbare of the student’s work, there has been 
a liability inhering in these two condi- 
tions that students do less thorough work 
than in earlier times when all courses 
were prescribed. 

College authorities must see to it that 
neither the elective principle, nor a wide 
range of studies offered, shall subtract 
trom the fine quality of scholarship that is 
demanded today. I say demanded — for 
we are sending our youth out into a world 
that is exceedingly critical. Today the 
world will have only high-grade ability to 
undertake its enterprises, to guide its in- 
stitutions, to run its machinery, to be the 
leaders of its multitudinous affairs. If a 
youth loiters his way through college, he 
may pass up and take his degree by hook 
or by crook, but he may expect to be 
passed by in the competitions of life if he 
has never learned to work hard and be- 
come master ot ‘some knowledge. It has 
come to be quite well understood that men 
and women with all powers well disci- 
plined and ready are the product wanted 
from institutions of learning. The ideals 
under which the common work of the 
world is to be done need to be elevated. 
Who shall lift up the standards but those 
who go out from this collegiate prepara- 
tion? These are responsible not only tora 
part in the toil, but they should set high 
example how to do work in fine form — 
exact, genuine, effective work — no matter 
whether it is in shop or market-place, in 
the field, the forum, or the pulpit. 

What does the public need from the 


School of Medicine ? 


Nothing in modern times is more aston- 
ishing than the advance that has been 
made in the art ot healing, and the vast 
increase of ascertained knowledge that 
tells how to deal with the “ills that flesh 
is heir to.” The fine audacity by which 
surgery has entered upon most difficult 
problems of bodily suffering, and found 
almost certain relief for the afflicted, sur- 
passes many more spectacular adventures 
into unexplored fields. Arctic explorers, 
with all their intrepidity and hardihood in 
attacking polar ice and relentless seas, 
have not won the distinction, and have not 
begun to do for the good of the race what 
has been achieved by those who have dis- 
covered new regions for the gracious power 
ot healing to enter. 

It is, theretore, no easy task for a man or 
a woman to venture into this profession of 
medicine with the intention of becoming 
an intelligent and, therefore, a successful 
physician. The narrow sectarian in medi- 
cine is as little wanted by an enlightened 
public today as the narrow sectarian in 
religion. What the physician needs is to 
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study medicine and to know medicine. 
The physician must have made ready for 
this by a thorough mastery of the great 
introductory studies — anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, chemistry, histology, pathology, phar- 
macology. No man has a right to practice 
medicine unléss he has trodden this ground 
—no matter what special school he may 
wish to represent. It would be better for 
the profession (and the public) it every 
man who takes up the sacred responsibili- 
ties were a graduate of a college of arts and 
sciences before he becomes a Doctor of 
Medicine. The advances made in recent 
times, in all departments of the profession 
of the physician, have been such that no 
one can become a master who has not a 
well-disciplined mind and a wide range of 
knowledge. It cannot have escaped the 
observation of any one who is alert and is 
watching the signs of the times that there 
is a very decided turning away from the 
old methods of dealing with sickness and 
disease. 

There has not only been a great modifica- 
tion in the treatment by drugs —- and here 
homeopathy should have due credit tor the 
reaction — but the principles of hygiene 
have been more and more regarded. The 
whole domain of sanitary conditions both 
for the maintenance of health and for the 
cure of disease has been explored by med- 
ical science as never before. The general 
public is not yet convinced, I teel confident, 
that the community would be better off 
without Doctors of Medicine. 

Christian Science would be glad to see 
the day dawn when a universal acceptance 
ot its doctrine would banish all medical 
schools and the practice of medicine. The 
friends who are of this cult are extremists. 
Their fundamental doctrine contains an 
element ot trath. They represent a certain 
conviction that is gaining ground, namely, 
that some things better than drugs may be 
made remedial agents in very much of the 
common practice; but they carry this 
theory so far as to do away with all mate- 
rial means and relegate the whole method 
ot treatment to the domain of “ psychic 
therapy.” 

So the student of medicine today is con- 
fronted with serious conditions. A vast 
amount of quackery is still abroad and has 
vogue, besides the respectable, yet some- 
what young and empirical schools, each 
trying to urge into public favor the supe- 
riority of its claim to the power of healing. 
The would. be physician must choose, out of 
a varied and heterogeneous array ot sects 
in medicine, what shall be his course in 
preparation. A first principle that public 
opinion and public law alike demand is 
that those who practice the “ healing art ” 
approve themselves “ physicians well 
grounded in the knowledge of the funda- 
mental laws governing the lite of the com- 
plex human body. This assured, itis safe 
to admit them to the field of medical prac- 
tice, and watch the results of their work. 
The community demands that no man 
shall practice as a pharmacist unless he can 
show the license that proves his tamiliarity 
with the properties of the drugs he dis. 
penses. It demands that no man shall prac- 
tice as an engineer unless he can show the 
license that proves him master of his steam 
and his steel. Is it more tyrannical for the 
community to demand of every one who 
would practice as a healer of the sick, that 
he tirst demonstrate his understanding of 
the laws governing the human body with 
which he asks to deal? To demand less 
than this, to admit fanatics and charlatans, 
ignorant of the bodies they are tampering 
with, into the field of medical practice, is 
to put the community at large into obvicus 
peril. The public risk is too great when a 
case of scarlet fever or diphtheria is allowed 
to fall into the hands of those who are 
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either too ignorant to recognize the charac- 
ter of the disease or too fanatical to admit 
its existence.”’ 

These last sentences are from a recent ad- 
drees by one our most eminent medical 
men in Boston. His argument pleads for a 
thorough culture in medicine, with all that 
this means, articulated as it is to several 
sciences, and proves that a man must first 
be a physician — of thorough, cultivated 
type — then he may be a specialist. This 
is the order in other domains of scholar- 
ship. No one ventures to proclaim himself 
a specialist in philology unless he has had 
a broad training in languages, ancient 
and modern. The public »s not so much 
interested in variety in the theory and 
treatment of disease asit is greatly desirous 
of having its sick cured. The business of the 
physician is to work steadily for this pub- 
lic good. He has a right to avail himself ot 
all research, of all scientific ligbt from 
whatever source, of all useful experiment. 
If I were a physician I would beg, or bor- 
row, or buy, from any one, and from any 
school, a remedy that was strange to me 
and yet contained the sovereign balm to 
cure this patient of mine. A loyalty to 
any special school of practice simply for 
the sake of loyalty, but at the sacrifice of 
human suffering and perchance of human 
lite, is in this age bigotry too astounding to 
be tolerated. 

What does an enlightened pablic ask otf 
the 

School of Law? ‘ 
As we put this question, we shall find that 
it is best answered by pointing out certain 
public needs that such an institution may 
be expected to supply. 

If we turn to some of the alarming out- 
breaks against law and order that have 
been occurring too trequently both north 
and south of the old Mason and Dixon’s 
line, we must recognize that these passion- 
ate bursts of lawlessness are not sectional 
disorders. There has been a widespread 
disregard of the majesty ot law. It may be 
that these are symptoms of the weakness 
of a democracy such as Mr. Lecky has 
pointed out; and that these eruptions 
of the mob spirit are the excrescences in 
the life of a democratic society not yet 
fully dominated by the spirit of self- 
restraint, which is a fundamental condi- 
tion for a successful and permanent rule of 
the people. But it is not only where mob 
law and lynch law have had their way, but 
where lesser spasms of anarchy have terri- 
fied communities, detying common rights, 
threatening the general peace and welfare, 
that there isacrying need of a revival of 
respect for law, justice and the tribunals 
set for the security of social order. This 
respect ior law in its majesty was born in 
the old Roman world, and needs to be 
revitalized on our Western Continent. 

What better bulwarks could there be 
against all forms of anarchy than schools 
of law? What class of citizens are more 
capable of creating and maintaining a 
public spirit that demands public order 
than trained lawyers — men who know the 
meaning of law in its origins, develop- 
ment and application to the needs of civ- 
ilized life? The imperial greatness of 
Rome for ancient times, and the splendid 
achievements of Great Britain in the mod- 
ern world, are both examples of human 
societies that could grow into such magni- 
tude and attain such national power only 
by the defence and invigorating torce of 
law. Our American democracy will fulfill 
its great destiny only as it holds fast to 
the principle of liberty reguiated by inw. 
This isa good time to summon the atten- 
tion of the rank and file of our citizens to 
this fundamental principle —that law is 
not to be tampered with by ignorant and 
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dangerous leaders, who, clothed in brief 
authority by some industrial organiza- 
tions, are not only willing to defy law 
and dislocate the orderly procedure of 
business through wide areas of soc-ety, 
but evea to invade the region of personal 
liberty. Here is an opportunity for eftect- 
ive schooling in the meaning of the majesty 
ot law, that trained legal scholars, as 
fellow-citizens of this ignorance, may well 
engage in inculcating in their communi- 
ties. 

Legislation cannot be too carefully 
guided by skilled hands; and who are so 
well qualified to take an active share in 
the making of laws as men schooled iu 
jurisprudence? Good lawyers are needed 
in every legislative body, men who are 
able to speak with authority on the valid- 
ity and the significance of enactments that 
might, without wise scrutiny, be made 
carelessly and become mere lumber in 
statute books. 

Politics seems to be the congenial arena 
tor the lawyer; at least, many a young 
man who steps out of his professional 
study, and finds plenty of time on his 
hands and tew clients, is quite ready to 
try his fortune in some political experi- 
ences. 1 meta graduate ot this kind a tew 
days since. Hesaid: ‘‘ The times are very 
quiet, and I am to run for the office of rep- 
resentative in yonder district.”” I bade 
him Godspeed, hoping he would win. Mr. 
Bryce has told us that English graduates 
ot Oxtord and Cambridge find this method 
ot getting into active life a common one; 
young men throw themselves at once into 
the rivalry and contests of the political 
parties trying tor a seat in Parliament; and 
it they win this goal they enter upon a path 
of honorable experience, that gives them a 
fulcrum of prestige, even if it does not 
bring great pecuniary returns. It is cer- 
tain that politics in America may be vastly 
improved, us educated men enter: its arena, 
putting their intelligence and skill into the 
work ot political management — the public 
service of the state and the nation. 

The changed conditions of business in 
our time have had a direct effect upon the 
legal protession. The great aggregations 
by which commercial operations and man- 
utacture are now carried on are concentrat- 
ing in no small measure the practice of 
law. The corporation has become a dis- 
tinct and often a colossal factor; and the 
absorption that has been done by this om- 
nivorous thing has eaten up the living of 
many a lawyer of modest practice — for his 
clients have themselves been swallowed 
up, and his occupation is goue. Some of 
our most eminent attorneys are those who 
become counsel for these great business 
organizations and guide the business 
aftairs on the legal side. 

Ot course there is a temptation, in the 
very power that resides in these gigantic 
corporations, that law in its high and just 
demands be made subservient to the ava- 
rice and greed of monopoly. But it is the 
business of the true counselor to see to it 
that there shall be no such degradation, 
and that in the realm of business “ justice 
and judgment” shall rule from these 
‘seats of the mighty.” 

I have pointed out some features in our 
American lite that are making their ap- 
peals to Schools of Law. Itis not my pur- 
pose to say here what a course in law 
should be, or what method should control 
its instruction. But it is worth while 
to emphasize these public expectations, 
uttered by the deep needs of our common 
lite, and directed to the seats of learning 
where jurisprudence is taught. 

Law tor its own sake is a noble realm of 
study and research, Illuminated as it has 
been by some of the finest intellects of his- 
tory, no one can enter upon its study 
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without feeling that he is in an august 
company, and is treading highways of the 
world’s best thought and experience. But, 
there is an iaspiration even richer and 
deeper than this; it is when the student of 
law teels himself growing into the life and 
interests of his country, mastering the 
foundations of our civil structure, and be- 
coming loyal to the genius of his people. 


**Could he look above, with less of the owl 
And more of the eagle eye, 
He’d see there’s no way helps the little cause 
Like the attainment of the great.”’ 


Mr. Lowell told an English audience that 
‘one of the strongest cements of society is 
the conviction of mankind that the state of 
things into which they are born is a part of 
the order of the universe.” No citizen of 
this republic is to be censured who in pub- 
lic or private lite thinks or acts as if he 
believed that of any ‘on the face of the 
globe our form of government is nearest 
the divine ideal for a nation. 

What does the public expect of the 


School of Theology ? 


What kind ot equipment shall be given by 
the university in training men for the 
high calling of the Christian ministry? 
In order to do the work that the age wants 
to have done, men must be prepared. This 
is a new time. The old methods of thought, 
the old style of preaching, the old concep- 
tion of the minister’s functions, have largely 
gone by. The minister of today needs to 
be fitted to take up the old task of preach- 
ing the Gospel, with his mind and heart 
thoroughly alive to the need of the new 
world of today. So that the business of the 
university where the minister receives his 
outfit is to orient its students to the present 
conditions of social, intellectual, and re- 
ligious life. 

Nowhere may this orientation be done 
better than in university conditions. The 
theological study of the ministerial candi- 
date may very well be balanced, illumi- 
nated, and expanded by other courses not 
strictly theological, but such as will give 
the preacher of the coming age a wider 
outlook and a richer equipment. There is 
no limitation to the range of his study but 
the student’s own strength. The univer- 
sity should be for the time his universe, 
and in that wide realm he should reach out 
in all directions for knowledge and inspira- 
tion to be prepared tor the great tasks 
before him. If he is college bred, all the 
more does he need to go on into such wide- 
ranging professional study as will make 
this higher course enriching and pro- 
ductive tor the work to which he is ded- 
icating all his powers. It is not meant, in 
this conception of the young minister’s 
preparation, that he shall pursue higher 
scholarship as a specialist. He cannot 
afford to be diverted into even these tempt- 
ing fields where the laurel is for those who 
win distinction in intellectual attainment 
simply. Itis doubtful it very high ranges 
of scholarehip could be utilized by the 
man whose business it is to utter warnings 
and rebukes for bad living, the hopes and 
consolations that the weary and the sor- 
rowing need to hear. It is a peculiar kind 
ot pedagogics that the minister needs to 
learn, and that the school of modern proph- 
ets needs to teach. He has a well-defined 
body oft truth, found in the boundaries of 
Revelation, laid out for him to impart; but 
in these times he is asked to preach and to 
teach this truth so that intelligent but in- 
different communities will listen. He is 
not called to teach a thousand other things 
that lie within the realm oi human knowl- 
edge, but just these great facts and princi- 
ples of life that pertain to the kingdom of 
God in the world. 

Tam convinced that in the past there has 
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been some neglect of what may be calle, 
the “ by-products ”’ of Christian organiza. 
tion and education. Philanthropy is ay 
interest that issues very directly from the 
Christian spirit, the Christian conception 
of society, and the relation of man to man 
— the rich to the poor, the strong to the 
weak, the good to the bad. But the minis. 
try needs to be schooled in principles of 
procedure. The great problems of dealing 
with the dependent members of society, 
and of taaking the Christian Church more 
efficient in lifting them up, are fruittu) 
themes for young men who are looking out 
into the world as their future field of labor. 

It is certain that never before in Chris- 
tian history has 1t been so necessary for the 
theological student to be thoroughly 
grounded in biblical thought, biblical the- 
ology, biblical religion. In all recent con- 
troversy over the questions raised by critic- 
a] scholarship, the great common thought 
of the intelligent world has not been turned 
away from the essential truth of Christian- 
ity, but more and more toward it. Serene 
and undimmed the sun shines on, no mat- 
ter what clouds of dust or fog may float on 
the world’s surface. Instead of alarm 
there should be gladness throughout 
Christendom that its great Book of revela- 
tion is so measureless in the depth of its 
riches that all scholarship may expend 
itself upon these mines and not exhaust 
them. Irreverent attack falls back buried 
in defeat after its ineftectual assault. Rev- 
erent investigation will always have re- 
spectiul hearing by all who are really in- 
telligent and earnest seekers for the truth. 
It is not clear that the student in divinity 
needs for these stirring times, for his pub- 
lic ministry in American conditions, more 
Hebrew, more Greek, but it is of vast im- 
portance that he be rooted and grounded 
in the profound and everlasting truth ot the 
Word of God. It is a good time to pro- 
claim this, now that the hold of creda! 
formulas upon Christian thinking has been 
for some time relaxing. We will not make 
any polemic against symbols of faith; 
there is no longer any need for this. Good 
as some of them are, they are losing their 
old time importance ; inadequate as some 
of these symbols aru, they are as persistent 
as they are narrow, they die very slowly, 
and pass away without much noise. Time 
will take care of the creeds ot Christen- 
dom. The good will live ; the bad will die. 
The biblical truth sitted, criticised, tested 
and lived out in human experience, on this 
strange arena of life, under the oversight 
and through the inspiration and grace of 
God, is the only thing that will outlast all 
controversy, all doubt, ali systems that 
** have their day and cease to be.”’ 

There is one essential study for the theo- 
logical student — that is religion, the Chris- 
tian religion. Religions he does well to 
know something about — religions ot his- 
tory, adumbrations of the religion of all 
time; but only as these, by contrasts or de- 
fects, or as dim foreshadowings, sead him 
back to his central theme of Christianity 
with profound respect and a kindled enthu- 
siasm which fires his taith in Christianity 
and its Founder with a deep and quench- 
less zeal. History he must study — the 
history that has included and transmitted 
the priceless treasure of Rsvelation to the 
agesandtous. But he must remember, as 
a German critic acknowledges, that “in 
hiatory absolute judgmonts are im possi- 
bie,”’ and he is not to place historic judg- 
snents of any higher critic on a level with 
those funda mental truths that make up the 
essentials of this one supreme religion. 

Protessor Harnack, who occupies the 
place ot a critic, radical and revolutionary 
in some of his historic conclusions, gives 
this definition: ‘“ The Christian religion is 
something simple and sublime; it means 
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ove thing and one thing only : eternal life 
in the midst of time, by the strength and 
under the eyes of. God.”’ 

Notice the power of this definition. This 
esseptial study for the university student 
who takes the department of ministerial 
preparation is not at the core a complex, 
buta simple thing; so simole that it looms 
upon the vision of him who sees it as it is, 
in sublimity. Lite is in that central kernel 

eternal life; lived in the terms of com- 
mon humanity, but clothed in ageless 
form; changing trom century to century in 
non-essential features, but unchanging in 
those roots of power that strike into the 
very life of the Almighty; so that it is 
lived by His omnipotence and under His 
in mediate oversight and sanction. 

It is hardly necessary to say that our 
times need the ministrations of men who 
go out to proclaim such a religion, who 
have this tundamental conception of the 
religion they present for acceptance. The 
pnblic has a right to ask the university to 
send out men of this kind. If John Calvin, 
or John Knox, or John Wesley, or John 
the Apostle, or any other man, of any 
other name, who has made his appeals for 
Christianity in other days, and who has 
served the public in his time in faithfulness 
and power, trying to bring the righteous- 
ness of the Gospel into human life, could 
speak today — these ministers of the truth 
would all unite in changing the schools of 
training to do this service, in all patience 
and with utmost consecration. 

The university is not fulfilling its only 
function as it sends graduates out into the 
fields [have suggested ; for it is now well 
understood that there are other professions 
that require special courses of study be- 
sides those in Medicine, Law and Divinity. 

A iully-equipped university should be 
able to furnish its students the 


Preparation for All the Varied Occupations 


that require exact, professional training. 
Exalted as is the service called tor by the 
public in all these realms, and well 
equipped as professional men and women 
should be for the noble work required at 
their hands, we must not forget that com- 
mon American citizenship ought also to 
teel the invigoration and the enlighten- 
ment that university instruction and iu- 
flaence are meant to radiate through the 
community. Common life is immensely 
important, for it holds the power of an 
overwhelming majority. Comparatively 
tew and scattered are the elect spirits who 
can, ever so modestly, claim the superior 
place and power that highest cultivation 
gives. 

It is a significant fact that a distin- 
guished New England university presi- 
dent has béen the trusted adviser for a 
great railroad system. Another president 
— the honored man whose voice has spoken 
for all American institutions the word of 
greeting at this hour — is recognized as the 
wise and judicial counselor in great public 
aftairs. A professor in Boston has for years 
been an expert in the affairs of a great 
manuiacturing corporation. These are 
direct and eftective testimonies to the fact 
that the university life of our time is not 
looked upou by business leaders as some- 
thing apart trom the world’s work, nor do 
they think of university men as dwelling 
in monastic seclusion dealing with schol- 
astic subtleties. Of course such instances 
as I have cited are exceptional. It is not 
practicable, it would not be wise, for those 
whose work is so distinct and secluded 
from business to be much engaged in af- 
fairs, or their teaching power would be 
jeopardized, and the whole tone of aca- 
demic lite would be seriously lowered. But 
we may expect that more and more the 
great world of business will feel the influ- 
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ence of those who go out into the common 
paths of American toil and achievement as 
educated men and women. We shall hear 
less and less the criticism that higher edu- 
cation unnerves men for hard work, com- 
mon work, as itis demonstraved in multi- 
tudes of cases that the graduates of colleges 
and universities are the most efficient serv- 
ants in the varied industries of our day. 
A prominent merchant of Boston told me 
that he found his uneducated clerks lack- 
ing in the power of initiative, while his 
educated men were able to conduct depart- 
ments of the concern without constant 
oversight and direction. He would as tar 
as possible surround himself, in his busi- 
ness, with college men. 

Today a premium is put upon education 
even on this lower plane of self-interest. 
Ifa young man wants to get place, ad- 
vancement anda fair salary, he needs to 
have a trained mind—trained to some- 
thing more than a drudging routine — edu- 
cated into the ability to take a wide out- 
look, to master and systematize details, 
and to grasp swiitly a business situation. 
He is thus ready to meet emergencies, and 
has passed beyond the dull toil of a tread- 
mill. 

There is another sphere of influence and 
help that the university ought more and 
more to occupy; that is, in the elect com- 
pany of teachers who are faithfully work- 
ing on the foundations ot our educational 
system, and without whom universities 
and colleges could not exist. The univer- 
sity should be a reservoir of power for 
these. There ought to be no chasm sep- 
arating higher education from the whole 
elementary system. The university may 
occupy the summit, but only that its 
streams of invigorating power may flow 
the more readily into all the realm where 
youth are trained tor citizenship and life. 
Within a short radius measured trom our 
State House there are probably five thou- 
sand teachers doing high service (on low 
salaries) for the Commonwealth. No more 
exhausting work is done by any class of 
men and women. The nervous tension is 
steady and exacting. The work drains off 
vital torce rapidly; and the teacher soon 
begins to feel that not only nervous 
resources must be constantly reinforced, 
but that mental capital needs to be steadily 
increased. The repetitious nature of the 
teacher’s business — line upon line, precept- 
upon precept — will bring his work toa 
Gead level of monotony and mechanics, 
unless he is in touch with some fresh upper 
springs which let new life into the whole 
mental being. 

Certainly in these conditions of the met- 
ropolitan district of Bostou our institutions 
of higher learning should open every door 
possible for teachers to enter. Special 
courses in aiternoons and evenings, sum- 
mer schools, occasional lectures — all 
adapted to enrich and stimulate these who, 
in the broad domain of common schools, 
are the best allies of college and university 
—ought to be a part of the general work 
that the university performs for the public 
good. 

I have pointed out some things that the 
public may expect of the university. 
There are 


Other Things the University Asks of the 
Public : 


1. It asks recognition as an institution 
of public defence. Time was when every 
town needed walls and citadel. Many 
cities in Europe still have the relics of such 
defences, in some cases the old ramparts 
having been leveled and transtor med into 
parkways and promenades. But a still 
greater change is seen in the institutions 
that stand as the sureties of peace in mod- 
ern communities, without arms or battle- 
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ments, more invincible defenders against 
destructive forces than was Wall or fortress 
against the foes of a medizval city. 

Sound learning means safety for the 
child, the city, the nation. The institution 
that stands for sound learning is not sim- 
ply an ornament to its community ; it isa 
power — not merely a power to resist, but 
to imitate, to move, to direct, for the good 
of social and civil life. 

2. The university stands in the attitude 
of a beneficiary before its community — 
not as a beggar (this name is given as a 
sobriquet to all college presidents, I have 
heard), but as the grateful recipient of sur- 
plus wealth. I say “ surplus,’’ realizing 
that while the great gifts to education that 
have been bestowed in recent years huve 
come from the abundance in the hands of 
the givers, yet many a bequest of modest 
proportions has cost self-denial and is 
worthy of most honorable mention. 
Wealth is liable in our time to spend itselt 
upon luxucy and ornament; no one can 
object that a share of superfluous wealth, 
or even a measure of taxation, should go 
toward enriching the material turnishing 
of our towns and cities. A stately Capitol, 
@ massive Court House, an imposing 
Chamber of Commerce, statues of eminent 
historic men in squares and parks — all 
such structures and adornments are legit- 
imate objects for the expenditure of pub- 
lic and private wealth. 

But there is another lins of beneficence, 
less attractive perhaps to many, and yet of 
great importance — the support of sound 
learning in appropriate and well-equipped 
homes. We sere becoming accustomed to 
measuring wealth in great figures. With 
the enormous aggregations of money in 
private hands, institutions of learning are 
justified in making strenuous a,peals, that 
some of these accumulations shali flow 
toward these sources of power, to trans- 
mute the richness of gold into the power 
of trained intelligence and that culture 
which is the best ornament of any age or 
nation. 

Boston University is only thirty-five 
years old ; tor it was chartered in 1869. It 
has sent oui 1,290 graduates from the col- 
lege — 943 doctors of medicine, 1,787 into the 
legal profession, and 1,056 to the ministry. 
A cousiderable host of our graduates have 
become teachers, and many have won dis- 
tinction in this, as well as in the other pro- 
tessicns. 

It is my glad part to say that, under the 
skillfal guidance of him who through these 
years has been its inspiration and head — 
William Fairfield Warren —the University 
has been steadily answering the just re- 
quirements that an intelligent public makes 
upon a metropolitan institution. It is not 
presumptuous for me to promise at this 
hour that Boston University will continue 
its endeavor to meet the high responsibil- 
ities that are laid upon its administration 
and its faculties. The opportunity is rare ; 
the fields are white. Needs are great ; our 
faith is also great. Burdens are increasing, 
so are friends ; and their hands are sure to 
bestow the gifts and the power that will 
make the University a public blessing. 

Gratetul for the confidence reposed in me 
by the trustees of Boston University in 
selecting me to the office of president ; 
gratetul for the co operation of the members 
ot the University taculties in the work of 
the several departments ; grateful for the 
loyal support of graduates and unde: grad- 
uates, and for the sympathy and benelac- 
tions of all triends of this institution, with 
a deep sense of the solemn responsibilities 
devolved upon me in this office, — 

I do here and now pledge to the Univer- 
sity the full measure of my devotion and 
strength, invoking upon our united eftorts 
the continued blessing of Almighty God. 
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THE FAMILY 


TO AN OAK 


(Lines written under the largest of the famous Wav- 
erly Oaks, at Waverly, Mass.) 


O Time-defier ! standing near the way 

Where thousands pass who are but leaves 
to thee, 
Clinging to the frail bough, Humanity, 

And both alike earth-destined, thou and 

they, 

I look on thee with wonder ; — let me stay 
Beneath thy stalwart shadow till I see 
Clearly the vision thou wouldst bring to 

me: 

I shall surmount defeat, survive decay / 

Thy soil is Earth, and mine is God ; if I 
Could thrust my roots down with such 

faith as thine, 

What leaves and boughs of love would 

greet the sky, 
Their buried lips thirst-quench’d at 
springs divine! 

Yea, thy hale permanence were less than 


mine, 

I who, though slain by Death, can never 
die! 

— FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES, in 


* Love Triumphant.” 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Do This in Remembrance of Me 


CHARLES WAGNER. 


Translated by Grace King from Le Liberal Evangelique 
for The Outlook. 


HEN Christ, at the supreme reunion, 
wished to put a little light into the 
hearts ot His disciples, He taught them an 
act, and said to them, ** Do this in remem- 
brance of Me.’’ He knew weil that when 
He was departed, this act and the words 
that accompanied it would be a sure means 
oi evoking His figure in their sad meetings. 
And the prevision was realized. Each 
time, in their immense sorrow, that they 
assembled to breek bread in memory of 
Him, they felt Him to be in their midst. 

I think that all wounded hearts should 
follow such an example. Have you lost a 
loved one? Do something in memory of 
her—ot him. And, above all, love one 
another in memory ot her — of him. It is 
not to mechanical gestures that Jesus in- 
vites His own. He well knew that to break 
the daily bread trom day to day would be 
for them a perpetual renewing of the union 
oi which He was the centre. In communi- 
cating in memory of Him they would love 
one another in Him, and love Him ever 
more. He would be revealed in their circle 
and reawakened in their souls. His words 
would sing on their lips,and His image 
brighten their memories. 

Those dear ones you weep are leading 
you gently toward one another, and are 
saying to you: In memory of me, love ye 
one another. Life divides us. Shadows 
fall across the hearth. After the departure 
ot the loved ones difficulties arise of which 
they knew not. Let yourself be led into 
pardon by those who have entered into 
peace. Hearthem say to you: In memory 
ot me, forgive. 

Those who sieep have leita work. Their 
hands are folded, the work is unfinished. 
Would you teel indeed near them, feel 
yourself in accord with them? Do in re- 
membrance of them what you know they 
loved todo. All day long, when their ab- 
sence weighs upon you, if you would have 
their image walk invisible at your side, 
render to them the homage of actions at 
which their souls may smile and say: It is 
tor thee that I do it. The true worship ot 
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God is a worship in spirit and in truth, full 
of the gift of one’s self. The true worship 
ot memory is a living, acting worship, in 
which the heart full of love eases itself in 
doing works of pure good will. 

When the living do that which used to 
displease the dead ; when children walk in 
paths where the benediction of dead parents 
cannot follow them ; when about the empty 
places at the fireside a life of forgetfulness 
is installed, a life disdainful of those things 
which the absent one loved, then are the 
dead twice dead. There are houses in 
which al) that one sees recalls the thick 
weeds which in the cemetery invade for- 
gotten tombs. There we feel what it is to 
be really dead, buried, forgotten. It is rare 
that one loves the other in such dwellings. 
In them there breathes a selfish spirit, and 
everything in them is consecrated, is sac- 
rificed, to the satistactions of the present 
moment. There, above all, each lives for 
self. All that pertains to the category of 
the ideal, of the soul, is there considered as 
smoke. It is a sad world, cold and brutal. 

Let us not live this short, ungratetul life, 
where the dead are cast behind as so many 
non-values. Let us keep the solidarity of 
those who are gone with those who remain. 
Let us do works of disinterested goodness, 
in memory of the dear ones who have taken 
their flight. Life will gain thereby in 
perfume, warmth, and mutual gentleness. 
It will, moreover, gain in depth, brightness 
and power. And the habit of living with 
those who have crossed the passage of 
death will make it more tamiliar to us. 
They have passed that way, they have pre- 
pared the way tor us. Their loved faces 
smile to us from the other shore. 





* ALL RIGHT-- SO FAR” 
KATE 8. GATES. 


66 |] HAVE had a gift today, a beauti- 

tul gift— something I can keep 
all my life long,’ said Ruth, coming in- 
to Aunt Margaret’s room for a few min- 
utes’ talk after tea. ‘‘I have been feeling 
so discouraged lately. It was very hard 
to have to give up college, and ihe future 
looks so dreary to me— just filled to 
overflowing with drudgery. You know, 
Aunt Margaret, I’m giad that I am able 
to be a help to father in these hard times 
and mother’s mainstay and dependence 
in her feebleness ; but for all that I do 
hate housework so! I was anticipating 
teaching. Oh! I had such beautiful 
plans, and I meant to be such a help to 
my pupils in every way; and instead 
here I must stay at home and drudge 
from morning until night. Sometimes 
when I[ look ahead I feel just over- 
whelmed. 

‘* T had to go down town this afternoon 
on an errand,and I met Mr. Cooper on 
the car. I told him how I felt, and we 
had a nice talk. He said when he was 
traveling in the Rocky Mountains this 
summer they came once to a cliff which 
seemed absolutely impassable to them. 
They thought they should be obliged to 
retrace their steps, but the guide assured 
them that the ascent could be made if 
they would follow him; he knew the 
way. At first they shook their heads in 
fear and trembling, but finally they 
agreed to try. So he led the way, and 
one after another they followed. When 
he had gone a little way he called back 
to them : ‘ Coming?’ and one after an- 
other they answered: ‘ All right —so 
far.’ Again and again, as they slowly 
aod arduously made their way up, came 
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the cry from the leader : ‘ Coming ?? 94,4 
the response : ‘ All right — so far,’ uni! 
at last the perilous task was accom. 
plished, and they reached the very top. 
It had been ‘all right’ to the end. {& 
will it be in life’s journey, he said, no 
matter how rough and dreary the way, 
or how hard and impossible it seems to 
us, as we look ahead, to ever get ove; 
the road, if we will just follow our Guide, 
we shall find that it is all right, even to 
the last step. It is only one step at a 
time, and when we shrink from taking 
the next, we must say bravely: ‘ Aj 
right — so far,’ and then go on trustingly 
and courageously. Wasn’t that a good 
word, auntie ? ”’ 

** Indeed it was,’’ replied Aunt Mar- 
garet. ‘“‘I am glad to have it myself. 
There have been some hard places in my 
life, but as I look back I can ery un- 
falteringly to my Guide: ‘ All right — so 
far.’ ‘Thus far the Lord hath led me 
on.’ We will not doubt Him for the 
future, since ‘ there hath not failed one 
word of all His good promise.’ Will we ?”’ 

‘No, auntie, I’ll try not to,’’ replied 
Ruth, earnestly. 


Longmeadow, Mass. 





The Brown Shawl 


HE funeral was over, the last kindly 
neighbor had gone, and one of the 
daughters began silently opening the west- 
ern blinds. The low afternoon sunlight, 
shining through the branches of the maple 
at the window, fell in its familiar path 
across the floor ; the old dog on the thresh- 
old, hearing steps, looked up and 
thumped a lazy greeting; from an apple- 
tree near by a robin began to sing. 

“IT can’t believe she’s gone!” some one 
said in a choked voice. “ It seems as it she 
must come in just shining with joy at bav- 
ing us all here. How she used to go out to 
the gate to watch when she knew any one 
was coming! Sometimes she’d be out 
there nearly an hour before we could pos- 
sibly get here. ‘ I know it’s toolish,’ she'd 
say, ‘ but [ guess I’m made that way.’ ” 

** She used to wear a little brown shoul- 
der-shawl,’’ a daughter-in-law added soit- 
ly. “ The first time I ever saw mother she 
was standing at the gate, with that shaw! 
over her head. I saw it hanging in the back 
passage yesterday.” 

** It’s there now,” said one of the daugh- 
ters. 

The daughter-in-law looked up, her eyes 
full of tears. 

“Tam going to ask you something. If I 
am asking too much you must tell me. | 
never had a mother to remember, you 
know. I never had any ‘ mothering’ in 
my life till she gave it to me. That first 
summer I came here shy and frightened, 
and dreading it all inexpressibly ; then 
mother put her arms around me, and I 
knew that I had come home. As long as | 
live I shall never forget what that summer 
taught me of the power of a loving heart. 
People were always coming here upon 
every sort of errand. 

“I’ve seen that brown shawl flung on 
before daylight when some neighbor 
needed her ; I’ve seen it go out to the barn 
half a dozen times in a night when old 
Rover was sick ; I’ve seen it at the gate a 
hundred times when she ran out to get her 
meat of the butcher, or to give fresh 
cookies to some child, or send something 
‘up the road’ or ‘ down the road,’ or in- 
quire for somebody or give directions to 
somebody else. 

* It you would let me have that shaw! to 
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hang always in my home! I think, per- 
haps, | want it to run to when things go 
wropg and I feel cross. I want it to help 
me to teach my little girl to be a good 
woman. Am I asking too much? ” 

The daughters looked at each other. 
{hey were much older, and the young city 
sister-in law had always seemed ‘ differ- 
ent’’ to them, but now — 

Rachel silently rose and left the room, 
and when she returned the little worn 
brown shawl was in her hands. She 
touched its faded folds tenderly as she 
gave it to the young sister-in-law. 

‘* Mother would be glad,” she said. — 

Youth’s Companion, 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


Seas intervene, and stars have risen and 


set, 

Ah me! so many —since our lips have 
met; 

But when, betimes, I have strange echoes 
start 


From out the lonely silence of my heart, 

That thrill me with an ecstasy divine, 

I deem it some sweet truant thought oi 
thine. 


Nor strange; for it insensate ether holds 

Electric pathways in its ambient folds, 

Love surely, too, some vibrant medium 
knows 

To bear its message where its longing goes, 

And hearts attune with lips that move afar 

Converse by arts nor time nor space can 
bar. 

—JOHN TROLAND, in Springfield Repub. 
lican, 





A MAN OF BEBLLS 
GRACE JEWETT AUSTIN. 


HE returned missionary from India 
lay stretched luxuriously in the 
Morris chair, while Dr. Burns, the pastor, 
sat at his desk preparing for the prayer- 
meeting. All at once, above their heads 
began ringing the changes of a “triple 
bob major,’”’ followed by the sweet notes 
of ‘* Abide with Me.”’ 

‘What is that, John?” said the mis- 
sionary. 

‘‘ Those are the faraous Benson chimes. 
Perhaps you read of them in the church 
papers two years ago when they were first 
hung. Every visitor to the city comes to 
hear the Prosperity St. chimes; but we 
are a little too close to them here for the 
best effect.’ 

The missionary sat up straight. ‘That 
is the finest chime I ever heard. I think 
(ll walk out in the square to listen to 
it.?/ 

‘‘In a moment [’ll go with you,” Dr. 
Burns answered. ‘ It is a common prac- 
tice with me to walk around the square 
while they ring, and it rests me for the 
coming service.’’ 

‘*Do they play often? I think some- 
times chimes become a nuisance instead 
of a joy, from that very cause.’’ 

‘No, there was an express direction in 
regard to that included in Mr. Benson’s 
deed of gift. They play for a half-hour 
preceding the midweek prayer-meeting 
and each preaching service held in the 
church. Besides this, they are to be 
played for an hour at sunset on Christmas 
Eve, and an hour at dawn on Easter. 
Mr. Benson brought over an expert 
player from England to handle the bells, 
and they tell me there is no one in the 
country who can execute that ‘bob 
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major’ as he can. Furthermore, the bells 
are endowed by the giver with a sum that 
is ample for their care and the salary of 
the player.”’ 

‘*This Mr, Benson must be a remark- 
able man,’’ said the missionary, as they 
reached the vestry door. 

‘* He is certainly an unusual character, 
and after prayer-meeting I will take you 
to see him.’’ : 

The chimes gave their final peal, and 
for an hour the thought of the two minis- 
ters was wholly with the service. But 
after it was over and the last greeting 
given, the two friends again started across 
the square. 

‘*Mr. Benson is confined to his chair 
with rheumatism, and, as he suffers with 
insomnia, he does not attempt to sleep 
until late, so our visit will not disturb 
him. I often go to him at this hour, or 
later,”’ 

The Benson home was close by. and 
soon the missionary was standing in a 
room of homelike luxury, grasping the 
hand of a bowed old man whose cheerful 
eyes gave no hint of affliction. Soon the 
talk drifted to bells, and through the 
auswers to questions put skillfully by Dr. 
Burns, the missionary saw a personality 
that was an abiding interest with him 
from that evening. 

** Yes,’’ said the old man, ‘I’ve al- 
ways loved bells, and my father did 
before me. I remember how he took me 
up into a high belfry with him once when 
the bell was about to ring. The vibration 
and sound seemed tremendous, there so 
close, and I remember he laid me on the 
floor of the belfry. At first I was a little 
inclined to be scared, but I peeped at him, 
and there he stood with his hand on the 
swaying framework, and just happiness 
on his face. So I enjoyed myself, too. 
You say it’s a wonder we didn't go to 
making bells? Well, it’s a long road 
from a shoe-factory to a bell-foundry ; 
and the ‘shoemaker must stick to his 
last,’ they say. 

‘“‘Tv’s a great mistake, to my mind, 
that folks are sort of giving up putting 
bells on churches. Somehow a church 
without a bell always seems to me like 
sort of adumb church, and I pity it as I 
do a person that has lost one of his facul - 
ties. When I was a young man there 
was a spell when I quit all church-going, 
and I’ve never forgotten to this day the 
pricks my conscience would give every 
time I heard the old bell ring. I believe 
the Spirit used that bell more than any 
minister to bring me back. 

‘*So you want me to tell the brother 
some of my plans, do you, Doctor — 
some of the dreams that go through my 
head, as I sit here, with wife and chil- 
dren all gone ahead of me to glory? The 
Doctor knows I don’t talk of them to 
many folks, but somehow I’m willing to 
tell you. 

‘* Well, first, I sit here and plan out my 
memorial for father. Of course he has a 
tombstone, but I want something more, 
and I’d like to give it in my lifetime. 
But it’s ia my will, if I die toosoon. You 
know of that great University we are 
planning for Methodism? I believe in 
that with all my heart, and when they 
are ready to open it, and have a chapel 
building or some place suitable, I’m going 
to give a bell like one my daughter told 
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me of, at old Oxford, which Wesley used 
to hear — ‘Great Tom,’ they call it, and 
it’s a monster ; but I’ve had all the plans 
made, and we can have just as large a 
one. I mean to have this one called 
‘ Great John’ for father, and I feel ae if 
it would be the best memorial I could 
give him. 

‘Then the bulk of the income of my 
money is to go to help buy bells for 
churches and our Methodist schools. Of 
course [ haven’t forgotten missions and 
the causes of our church, but there are di- 
versities of gifts, you know, and I feel as 
if instead of teacher or preacher, that 
of ‘ bell-giver ’ was mine.”’ 

‘So you do not give bells outright, gen- 
‘rally ?”’ asked the missionary. 

‘*Not often. Of course I gave the 
chimes, but they were in memory of my 
wife and daughters. But generally folks 
appreciate more what they work to get. 
So when a struggling church or school 
raises half the sum they need for a proper 
bell — and I won’t encourage using cheap 
tin-pan bells — then they may come to 
me for the rest, and whenever I can, [ 
will give it.’”’ 

‘*The gospel of bells has not gone into 
heathen countries mach,’’ remarked the 
missionary, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Generally 
we are so thankful to get a church roof 
over our heads that a tower and bell are 
little considered.’’ 

‘* But do the heathen use bells? ’’ asked 
the old man, eagerly. 

‘Oh, plenty of them! Some of the 
most wonderful bells iu the world are in 
India.” 

‘Then ‘the children of this world ars 
wiser than the children of light,’’’ quoted 
Mr. Benson, solemnly. ‘‘Now are you 
willing to have the care of an experiment 
forme? Dr. Burns says you are about to 
return to your station, and if I will fur- 
nish you money for a suitable tower, give 
you a sweet-toned bell, and pay for its 
transportation, will you use it?’’ 

The glow upon the missionary’s face 
was good to see: ‘‘The Lord bless you 
for this thought, Mr. Benson! And I be- 

-lieve hereafter you will meet in glory 
those whom the voive of your bell called 
from heathendom.”’ 

It was a solemu moment, and as the 
three men shook hands, tears stood in 
their eyes. 

And yet it was with laughter that they 
parted, for the old man said: ‘I don’t 
know but the American churches will 
have to go without bells after all, for this 
thought of missionary bells is a good 
stirring one to me.”’ 

The two friends walked across the 
square in thoughtful silence, but as they 
reached the parsonage, and the mission- 
ary looked up at the tower where the 
chimes were hanging in the moonlight, 
he quoted softly : 


* * Riag in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.’ ” 


Bloomington, Ill. 





— An ill-paid minister went to his 
deacon to solicit an increase of salary. 
** Salary!’ cried the deacon. “ Salary! 
Why, I thought you worked for souls!” 
* And soI do,” meekly replied the imps- 
cunious minister, ‘* but I cannot eat souls 
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and, if I could, it would take a good many 
souls the size of yours to make a dish !’’ — 
wxchange. 





THE CALL OF THE SEA 


Though I wander tar from the breaking 
bar, 
Where the surt the white spray flings, 
There follows fast on the salt sea blast 
The song that the ocean sings. 


Where the pine tree grows, ’mid the north- 
ern snows, 
Where the green fir towers high, 
Where the dark swamp dank breeds the 
cypress rank, 
I can hear it wafted by. 


Through the sycamore by the farmhouse 
door, 
Through the desert mesquit small, 
Roams the weird, sweet note from the 
siren’s throat 
In search of her wandering thrall. 


I hear it pass through the prairie grass, 
Through the wheat and the tasseled corn, 
Through the scrub oak brake by the wild 
rice lake, 
Through the laurel and the thorn. 


I never stray from the coast away 
When the wind is blowing tree, 

But in oak and pine and in bush and vine 
I hear the call of the sea. 


— EDWARD CURRIER MORGAN, in Bose- 
ton Transcript. 





Her Place 


66 HERE’S no use, Aunt Emma. I 

can’t think of anything that I do 
well enough to earn a living byit. I sure- 
ly can’t wash, as most of the heroines in 
stories do, and as surely can’t teach school 
or tend in a store,and there are more to 
sew now than are needed. What I shall do 
is a conundrum, over which I have been 
puzzling these three weeks. I seem to be 
no nearer its solution, but I’ll never give 
it up. Somewhere in the world there’s a 
place for me, and I'll fird it yet!” 

From tbe look ot determination on the 
speaker’s face, one might be sure she 
would make good her words. 

“You know you are welcome to stay 
here, dear, forever if you like. We would 
all be glad to have you.” 

“I know, Aunt Emma. I feel very grate- 
ful to you for all your kindness — more 
grateful than I can express; but you don’t 
need me; and, if I stayed here, it would be 
as a dependent on your charity, and my 
father’s daughter could never fill that posi- 
tion gracetully.’’ 

There was silence for awhile, as the |two 
ladies sewed busily, the elder with a 
steady, restiul manner, like one who, hav- 
ing found her place in life, takes placid 
content therein; the younger, with rapid, 
impatient fingers and a brow clouded by 
thought. 

At last she folded the garment on which 
she had been working, laid it on a pile be- 
side her and carried them all to her aunt. 
That lady said, ‘‘Thank you,” and looked 
at the neatly-mended garments with a 
most gratified air, saying, as she did so: 

“Well, my dear, you needn’t feel that 
you are dependent on me whlie you mend 
like that, for you are worth your weight in 
gold. Two or three of those garments — 
now as good as new, thanks to your skill — 
would have gone for rags; for positively I 
cannot find time to do all of such work 
that needs to be done, but do what I can 
and let the rest go.”’ 

Laura said she was glad she had helped 
her, and turned to go with} the same pre- 
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occupied, thoughtful look. She had taken 
but a few steps when she paused, turned 
toward her aunt, and exclaimed: 

** Does every housekeeper have as much 
mending as you, aunt? ”’ 

“Why, yes,” that lady replied, wonder- 
ingly ; “* more, usually, and ever so much 
more where there are children.” 

“Then that’s my business. I’ll go from 
honse to house and mend.”’ 

** What are you talking about, child? ”’ 

*“*1’ll show you in a week or two.”’ 

In the Daily Record, two days later, 
there appeared the following: 

“Miss Laura Baldwin, No. 8 B Street, 
will mend and repair neatly, at the houses 
of those who desire her services, for 15 
cents per hour. Telephone connection.”’ 

‘The idea took,’’ as the saying goes, and 
Laura soon had her hands tull, while her 
aunt comically remarked that the tele- 
phone bell rang incessantly. A handsome 
hand-bag contained an assortment of silks 
and thread, scissors, thimble, etc., and 
with this equipment Laura went from 
place to place, earning a comfortable live- 
lihood. 

She made it a rule from the start that no 
one word of gossip should ,be told her at 
any house, and when she went from Mrs. 
B.’s to Mrs. A.’s, she was ‘‘as dumb as an 
oyster’? in response to all inquiries, were 
they ever so smoothly worded. People 
soon found this out, and she was welcome 
wherever she went, keeping all her old 
triends and making more. So daily she 
walked her pleasant, independent way. 
Her bank account grew, and her purse 
allowed her luxuries for herself and gifts 
to others, and she laughingly assured her 
aunt that her place, once found, was vastly 
comfortable. — Household. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE ACCEPTANCE TEST 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


ae he narrowed the applicants down 
to two. By the way, there was 
an unusually large number of bright, 
clean-looking boys in,’’ and Elbridge 
Winslow, of the large wholesale house of 
Winslow & Kittridge, looked up quietly 
from his desk, as the junior partner en- 
tered the room with a handful of bills 
from the shipping department. ‘‘ They’!! 
report tomorrow for a week’s trial.’’ 

‘* Tt has occurred to me that we could 
make use of two boys in Tillbury’s 
place,’’ and Hiram Kittridge began sort- 
ing the papers he held in his hands, talk- 
ing with the head of the firm at the same 
time. ‘‘ There’s really more demanded 
than one can in justice do — especially a 
new fellow. Tillbury was a phenomenon 
in turning off work, and you know how 
be had to be relieved occasionally. I 
wonder if it wouldn’t be feasible to’’ — 

‘* Keep both boys?’’ interrupted Mr. 
Winslow, keenly alert to the situation. 
‘*That’s what I had in mind when I told 
them both to present themselves in the 
morning. I think we'll want to retain 
the two if they give satisfaction, as I 
think they will. We'll apply the ac- 
ceptance test on Friday. We can have 
no use for a boy or man who doesn’t 
realize the importance of keeping a busi- 
ness engagement. I regard that as one of 
the chief essentials to a successful career.’’ 

‘*T agree with you. I’ve always re- 
gretted that Thord Newman didn’t pass 
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the test; be had so many other er. 
mendable qualities in his favor.’’ 

“Yes, but he suspected any time 
would do — little realized the necessity of 
being punctual in delivering the letter 
After all, Kittridge, until a man ¢eon- 
quers his questionable inclinations, he’s 
his own worst enemy.’’ 

‘True. How old are the boys?” 

‘* Sixteen and seventeen exactly. Fer- 
guson’s their name; they’re cousins, so 
they told me.’’ 

““Tt’s a good respectable name — hope 
they’ll do it credit Has Parker been in 
regarding the buying that invoice of 
goods from Holbrook & Lord’s?”’ 

‘*No; [expect him at 10 30,” glancing 
at the clock. ‘I think we’d better close 
the bargain.’’ 

‘* Yes, I’m rather of that opinion. We 
can’t lose anything by it.’’ 

Hiram Kittridge reached to the right 
and pressed an electric button by his 
desk. 

‘Tell Collins,” to the boy who an- 
swered the summons, “to ship T. 8. 
Brown & Co.’s order this afternoon — 
without fail.’’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ and the door quickly 
closed. 

Both the new boys were on hand the 
next morning promptly at the same 
hour, though they lived in opposite sec- 
tions of the town. 

‘‘T’m here — on time!”’ 
French, pulliag out his 
watch. 

‘‘You’ll have to be if you work for 
Winslow & Kittridge,’’ replied Carl, in 
his honest, matter-of-fact sort of way. 

‘« Oh, I don’t know,”’ lightly ; and the 
older of the two boys thrust his hand 
argumentatively in his trousers pocket. 
‘¢ |] shall have to, of course, while I’m on 
trial ; but after that it won’t make so 
much difference, A little thing like chat 
don’t count.’’ 

‘‘ Tt does here,’’ insisted Carl. ‘ Mr. 
Winslow had more to say yesterday about 
that than anything else. Don’t you re- 
member what he said about keeping an 
engagement promptly — that an agree- 
ment must always know where to find 
one ?”’ 

‘That’s well enough to begin with, 
but”? — 

Just then the two boys were assigned 
their first duties, each in different parts of 
the busy establishment. 

‘its a dandy job — hope they’ll keep 
us,’? exclaimed Carl, abruptly breaking 
the silence. They had finished one day’s 
work, and were on their way home to 
supper. 

‘¢ Tt’s all right if they weren’t so exact- 
ing. Everything has to be done in just 
such a way and at just such atime. | 
don’t believe in being so particular.’’ 
French had almost reached Graham S8t., 
where he turned off. ‘‘ But then, it’s a 
fine place. Uncle Tom says it’s one of 
the strongest business houses in town. 
They’!1 keep us, I guess.’’ 

‘* T shall do my best to please them.’’ 
Just then Carl turned around quickly to 
pick up his cap that a gust of wind had 
at that moment whisked off. ‘ ‘iood- 
night !”’ 

“T’ll see you in the morning,’’ and 
French went whistling across the street. 

‘* Well, how are the boys measuring 
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up?” ’Twas Thursday afternoon, and 
the two members of the firm were alone 
in their private office. 

“Tiptop, from all reports,’ replied 
Hiram Kittridge, wheeling partly around 
in his heavy chair. ‘‘ The younger one 
seems to be a little more attentive and 
painstaking. We can’t do better than to 
keep them both —if they stand tomor- 
row’s test.’’ 

‘* Have you the two acceptance letters 
ready — and the substitutes ? ”’ 

“6 Yes.’’ 

‘‘ Let me see, We’ll send one of the 
boys to Armstrong’s, 32 Exchange St., 
and the other to Mason Bros., 481 State. 
You’ll give Armstrong and Ezra Mason 
the letters in the morning?” and El- 
bridge Winslow slowly wiped his glasees. 

‘* Yes, I’ll attend to that. Ought you 
not to speak to the boys tonight ? You’d 
better tuke that matter in hand, seeing it 
was you who engaged them on trial.”’ 

“ Tomorrow ’ll be time enough. I’ll 
have word left for them to come to the 
office before dinner,’’ 

‘‘ Very good. Hope we won’t be disap- 
pointed in them,’’ and the younger man 
turned to some unfinished work that lay 
on his desk. 

The following day, before the boys 
went to dinner, they were summoned to 
the private office. 

‘* What do you s’pose it’s for? ’ asked 
Carl, evidently troubled. 

‘*T don’t know — something,’’ returned 
French, ; 

‘* Hope we aren’t going to be ’’ — 

‘* Discharged ? Course not ; why should 
we? We’ve done nothing that I know 
ef,’ confidently. 

‘* Come in !’’ 

The boys entered the small, richly fur- 
nished room, 

‘* Sitdown. I'll be at leisure in just a 
moment,’’? and Mr. Winslow motioned 
Carl and French to some seats. 

‘* I wish you’d deliver these messages 
this afternoon,’’ handing each of the boys 
a long yellow envelope. 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* You’ll find the directions written on 
them. Yours,’’ turning to Carl, “ is 82 
Exchange Street ; and yours,’ epeaking 
to French, ‘‘ is 431 State, near the Ticonic 
Bank. The one addressed to Edward C. 
Armstrong I want delivered promptly at 
3.80 o’clock, and Mason Brose, at 4.15. Are 
your watches with the clock ? ”’ 

‘“‘To a minute,’’ answered the boys, 
eom paring the time. 

“Very well. Just a moment,’ as the 
boys arose to go. ‘‘ You needn’t come 
back after dinner ; you may have the rest 
ef the day off after delivering the mes- 
sages. If you are to continue with us, be 
en hand in the morning.”’ 

‘“*T don’t understand what Mr. Wins- 
low meant by what he said last,’’ re- 
marked Carl, on reaching the street. 
“ We’ll continue if we can — that isn’t 
tor us to say.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps ‘twas a hint that we can 
have the places if we want to. Pretty 
good to get a half-holiday before our trial 
week’s up! I’m going down to Stroud- 
water !”’ 

“ec Why — you a 

‘* What?” 

‘* You can’t get back in time, not if you 
go there — by 4.15!” 
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‘*T can get back by half past!’ de- 
clared French. 

‘‘ That may be too late. Suppose ’’ — 

‘* There’s no suppose about it. Fifteen 
or twenty minutes won’t make any .differ- 
ence.’’ 

‘But you’d better not go,’’ pressed 
Carl, anxiously. 

‘*And lose the afternoon ! What’d he 
give a holiday for?’’ irritably. 

‘*He didn’t,’”’? returned Carl. 
till after our errands were done.”’ 

‘*Don’t you fret. I’ll risk it’s getting 
there on time, and have a jolly afternoon 
besides. I wouldn’t wonder but that Mr. 
Wiuslow knew of the excursion down 
river. Better come along and get some 
fun out of it, too!”’ 

‘‘No; ’twouldn’t be doing the right 
thing by the firm. He said I was to 
leave the message with Mr. Armatrong at 
3.30; he was very particular about the 
time.”’ 

‘Can't miss such a chance as this, 
though,’”’ and French took a Brocton 
Avenue car at the next crossing ; he 
would have to hurry to make connections 
for Stroud water. 

Promptly at 3.30 Carl |Ferguson was 
admitted to the office of Edward C; Arm- 
strong. 

‘*T was sent to deliver this from Wins- 
low & Kittridge,’’ and Carl handed the 
man before him the long yellow enve- 
lope. 

Mr. Armstrong consulted his watch. 

“Mr, Kittridge, for whom you work, 
wished me to give you this. A fine after- 
noon !’’ 

Car! took the letter and bowed himself 
out, glancing at his name on the en- 
velope, addressed in Mr. Kittridge’s bold, 
peculiar hand. 

‘*T wonder what it’? — 

He hurriedly broke the seal. 

‘You are retained permanently in the 
employ of Winslow & Kittridge.”” ’Twas 
all it said. 

“Then I’m to have—the place!”’ 
and it- seemed to Carl at that moment 
that a successful business career was 
prophesied for him by that single sen- 
tence. ‘ 

‘* Did you get one?”’ "Twas just before 
supper, and French Ferguson had come 
hurriedly into the sitting-room, un- 
announced, where Carl was brushing 
up the hearth. 

‘*Not like ¢his,’’ replied Carl, after 
slowly reading the note French had 
handed him : 

‘*' You veedn’t return in the morning. 
We demand boys and men in whom we 
can implicitly rely.” 

“* Did you get that from ’’ — 

‘‘ Mason Bros.’”’ And, although he 
made an attempt, French failed miser- 
ably in trying to conceal his disappoint- 


‘* Not 


ment. ‘‘The car was late getting in, +. 


making it nearly five o’clock before I | 
delivered Mr. Winslow’s message. And 
you’’ — 

‘* Were there at half past three, and got 
this!’’ Carl handed French the note 
Mr. Armstrong had given him, 

‘*T —I might have had one just like it 
if I'd been there on time. They had two 
envelopes alike, and when Mr. Mason 
looked at his watch he handed me this, 
and put the one — like yours — back on 
his desk.’’ 
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‘* Are the boys both here?’’ asked Mr, 
Winslow, the next morning, as his part- 
ner entered the office. 

‘*No,’’ replied Mr. Kittridge, ‘ only 
Carl. French failed on the acceptance 
test.’’ 


Greencastle, Ind. 





GETTIN’ WASHED 

At breaktast, when I’m kinder late an’ 
hurry to my place, 

An’ wanter eat, some person says, ‘Oh, 
what a dirty tace! ”’ 

Or, “* Leave the table right away, those 
hands are in disgrace!” 

An’ when I come back nice an’ clean, my 
mother says she fears 

I didn’t take a lot of pains to wash behin’ 
my ears. 


An’ lots o’ times when I’ve been out an’ 
haven’t touched a thin’ 

That could have dirtied me a bit, why, some 
one’s called me in,— 

An’ what they went an’ said was dirt, was 
shadders on my skin. 

But s’pose that cedar-tree I climbed did 
leave some teeny smears, 

I don’t see how a bit could get ’way up be- 
hin’ my ears ! 


Oh, when I’m big, without a nurseor 

grown-up folks that tease, 

Some weeks [’ll wear my oldest clo’es as’ 
ragged as I please, 

An’ muss my hair an’ have big holes in 
both my stockin’ knees. 

Of course Pil wash each mornin’, ‘cept 
when playtime interferes, 

But you just bet I’) let alone that place be- 
hin’ my ears! 


— BURGES JOHNSON, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, 





Wanted —A Pin 


HE Lippincott's Magazine tells of the 
first appearance at church of a little 
girl named Mabel. She was very restless, 
wanting first one thing and then another. 
Finally she decided that she must havea 
pin ; so she asked for one from her father. 
He had none. Then she tried her mother ; 
but her mother, too, had none. 

Mabel’s longing had been increased with 
her ill success, so she climbed upon the 
pew and shouted at the top of her small 
voice : 

* Has any one in dis trowd dot a pin? ”’ 








Rheumatism 


Is one of the constitutional 
diseases. It manifests itself 
in local aches and pains,— 
inflamed joints and stiff 
eee he ieed caine. 
It requires constitutional 
treatment ing through 
the blood, and best is a 
course of the great medicine 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
which has permanently 
cured thousands of cases. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on Rheumatism, No. 7. 


C. L. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. &. N. 





Fourth Quarter Lesson VII 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1904. 
2 KINGS 12:4165. 
JOASH REPAIRS THE TEMPLE 
| Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: We will not forsake the 
house of our God, — Neh. 10: 39. 


3. DATE: About B.C. 856 (B.C. 802, revised 
ebronology). 


&% PLACE: 


4. CONNECTION: The solemn covenant by 
whicb, at the coronation of Joash, the people re 
newed their allegiance to Jehovah ; the popular 
eutburst against Baalism,and the demolition 
ef the idol temple. 


5 HOME READINGS: Monday —2 Kings 12: 
4-15. Tuesday — Exod. 30:11-16 Wednesday — 
1Chron. 29:1-9. Thursday—1 Kings 8: 22-80. 
Priday —2 Cor. 8:115. Saturday — Psa. 122. 
Sunday — 2 Chron, 24: 4-14. 


Jerusalem. 


il Introductory 


The newly-enthroned king concerned 
himself at once with the restoration of the 
temple, which had been plundered and 
well-nigh ruined to furnish material for 
the rival shrine of Baal. The priests were 
appointed collectors, and were sent out to 
solicit contributions in the cities of Judah 
for the purpose. But the scheme did not 
work well. The money received was not 
devoted to ‘* repairing the breaches,’’ and 
in the twenty-third year of his reign the 
king summoned the hierarchy, rebuked 
them for their neglect or mal-administra- 
tion, and relieved them from further re- 
sponsibility. Then Jehoiada, at his order, 
prepared the first money-chest of which 
we have apy record, with a hole in its lid, 
and placed it in the temple court, not far 
from the brazen altar. A proclamation 
was made toall the people to bring the 
temple tax which Moses prescribed, and 
the response was generous and universal. 
The accounts were audited and the money 
put in bags and properly sealed by the 
royal scribe and the high priest acting to- 
gether. Says Stanley : ‘‘ Confidence was 
restored, contributions flowed in, the 
workmen could be implicitly trusted, and 
repairs went on at a rapid rate.’’ Nothing 
was allowed to be spent upon the sacred 
utensils until the fabric of the temple it- 
self was completely restored. The priests 
meantime derived their support from the 
money brought for trespass and sin offer- 
ing. 


lll Expository 


4. And Jehoash — called “‘ Joash” in 
the Chronicles. Said to the priests — 
gathered at a public meeting (2 Chron. 
24:5). It seems strange that the king rather 
than the high priest is credited with this 
eommand. It would seem to have been Je- 
hoiada’s special province to take the lead 
in restoring the temple. All the money — 
reckoned by weight at this time, coinage 
not having been instituted. Of the dedi. 
cated things (R. V., ‘‘of the hallowed 
things ’’). — The purposes itor which money 
was brought into the house of the Lord are 
now specified. The money of every one 
that passeth the account (R. V., * in cur- 
rent money ”’). — The marginal reading re- 
fers this to the poll tax, the half shekel re- 
quired by law ot every Israelite that was 
numbered, trom twenty years old and ap- 
wards. See Exod. 30:13. The money that 
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every man is set at (R. V., * the money of 
the persons for whom each man is rated ’’). 
— (in Hebrew, “‘each man the money of the 
souls of his estimation ’’). This was the 
money paid in accordance with the provi- 
sions in Lev. 27:18, and Num. 18: 15, 16, 
for redeeming the first born, and for * sin- 
gular’ vows. All the money that cometh 
into any man’s heart — Hebrew “ ascend- 
eth upon the heart of a man ;” the freewill 
offerings and contributions. 


5. Let the priests take it to them, — 
The priests were to turn collectors, and stir 
up the liberality of the people ‘in all the 
cities of Judah ’”’ (2 Chron. 2t:5), Every 
man of his acquaintance (R. V., ** Every 
man from his acquaintance ”).— They were 
to go among their personal triends. Let 
them repair — R. V., “* they shall repair.” 
The breaches of the house. — That these 
** breaches ” were serious and the ruin ex- 
cessive, may easily be inferred from the 
policy and behavior of Athaliah. During 
the six years of her idolatrous reign she not 
only transterred the revenues of the temple 
to the support of Baal worship, but enriched 
the altars and house of the latter by sacri 
legiously pirating from the former. 


The temple treasures had been given away 
piecemeal to invaders, even by the most devout 
of the kings, and had been pluudered twice over 
by the Egyptians and Arabs. The temple be. 
came a yuarry for the rival sanctuary. The 
stones and the sacred vessels were employed to 
build or to adorn the temple of Baal, which rose, 
it would seem, even within the temple precincts 
with its circle of statues aud its sacred altars 
(Stanley). 


6-8. Im the three and twentieth year 
. the priests had not repaired.— Joash 
was now thirty years old. We do not know 
at what time the order was given to the 
priests, but doubtless a considerable time 
betore this. The king had tried to hasten 
the matter (2 Chron. 24: 4), but without suc 
cess. The unsightly, offensive “ breaches ” 
still remained. Why repair ye not the 
breaches ? — The king puts this searching 
question to Jehoiada and the priests. Their 
answer is not given. But it is quite easy to 
understand that, as a consequence of the 
disorder of the times, the priests themselves 
were not very energetic, and were not able 
to collect much more than was necessary 
ior their own support and the current ex- 
penses of maintaining public worship. It 
was not good financiering to appeal tor so 
many objects at once. Receive (R. V., 
“take”) no more money of (R. V., 
‘from ’:) your acquaintance —that is, 
cease further collections for temple repairs. 
Deliver it for the breaches of the house. 
— Keep separate the money to be hereafter 
given for this purpose in the manner to be 
specified, and pay it to the workmen. 
Priests consented, etc. (R. V., “ priests 
consented that they should take no more 
money from the people’’)—that is, by 
soliciting them, Neither to (R. V. omits 
**to”’) repair the breaches, — They were 
excused both from the duty of raising tunds 
and from the responsibility of making the 
repairs. 


9. Took achest and bored a hole — done 
by Jehoiada, at the king’s command 
(2 Chron, 24:8). Set it beside the altar — 
the brazen altar of burnt-oftering in the 
court of the priests. On the right side — 
on the north side, just within the entrance 
to the court. A proclamation was made, 
also, that the people should bring in the 
temple tax that Moses ordered in the wil- 
derness. Priests... put therein all the 
money, etc. — that is, the priests, stationed 
at the doors of the court, received the money 
contributed for the repairs of the temple 
and deposited it at once in the presence of 
the giver in the appointed box. 


It appears that the chest was locked and had 
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a hole bored in its lid only just large enough to 
admit pieces of silver. The contents, therefore, 
could not be touched, except by the royal offi- 
cers who kept the key. It was thus evident to 
allthat the priests could not tamper with 
the contributions, and that whatever was 
dropped into the box would be spent for the ob- 
ject for which it was designed. This encouraged 
the people to give. It is not certain that the 
priests deserved this suspicion, but it was nat- 
ural that suspicion should attach to them in 
consequence of their having taken the revenues 
for years without havirg made any repairs; 
and doubtless there were some dishonest hands 
among them,even as there were among the 
aposties (John 12:6) (Todd). 


10 12. There was much money, — “ All 
the princes and all the people rejoiced, and 
brought in, and cast into the chest” 
(2 Chron. 24:11). The king's scribe and 
the high priest came up. — According to 
the parallel account, the chest when full 
was taken by the Levites into “ the king’s 
office,’’ and there emptied and counted. 
Put up in bags — sealed and labeled. Told 
the money — kept the account of it accord- 
ing to its weight. They gave the money, 
being told — R. V., “* They gave the money 
that was weighed out.” Into the hands of 
them — into the hands of the overseers. 
Laid it out -- R. V., “* paid it out.” To the 
carpenters and builders. — When the 
workmen are paid, there is no delay about 
the work. To buy timber and hewed 
stone (R.V., “* for timber and hewn stone’’). 
— Evidently the repairs were very exten- 
sive. ‘‘ Quite apart from the mischiets 
wrought by Athaliah, the dilapidations of 
so large a building, which had now stood tor 
a hundred and fifty years, would be very 
serious ” (Green). 


We see here a distinct indication of a practice 
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They are extra sweet toned and reliable; 
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no risk; can pay after trial cash or payments. 
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still followed in the East where large sums of 
money are concerned, as in the disbursements 
of the government and in the taxes and tributes 
paid tothe crowp. The money is in suck cases 
deposited in long, narrow bags, each containing 
a certain sum, and carefully sealed with the offi- 
cialseal. As this is done under the authority of 
the government by responsible public officers, 
the bag or purse passes current for the sum 
marked thereon so long as the seal remains un. 
broken. This custom is so weli established in 
the Levant atthe present day that “a purse” 
has become the name for a certain amount of 
money thus made up, now usually about five 
pounds sterling. Bankers and merchants resort 
to the same expedient when the seal of the firm 
can be regarded as a sufficient guaranty for the 
amount contained in the bag (Kitto). 


13, 14. Howbeit— R. V., “ but.’”’ Not 
made for the house of the Lord bowls of 
silver, etc. — But in 2 Chron. 24: 14 it is 
especially stated that such vessels were 
made of the money so contributed. It 
seems, however, that not until the repairs 
were ended was the money so used; in 
other words, the surplus was devoted to the 
sacred utensils. They gave that to the 
workmen (R. V., “‘ they gave that to them 
that did the work ’’).— The returnishing 
of the temple with the sacred vessels was 
not attended to until after the workmen 
were paid. 


15, They reckoned not with the men, 
etc, — So fine a reputation did these over- 
seers have for honesty and faithtul dealing, 
that their accounts were not audited. 


But this work has a strange ending. Joash 
himself in his later years not only favored 
idolatry, but took trom the temple the very 
treasures he had placed there with the surplus 
money, and gave them as a bribe to Hazuel, the 
king of Syria (2 Kings 12: 17, 18 (Peloubet). 


1V_ Inferential 


1. How often does it happen that one is 
indebted tor his correct living to the firm 
influence of some mentor or friend whom 
Providence has associated with him ! 


2. Inall commendation ot human good- 
ness we find a “ but” or a * howbeit.”’ 


3. Nochurch can succeed without a care- 
ful attention to its finances; ‘“‘ men of 
affairs,’’ as a rule, make better stewards 
than do ministers. 


4. Giving is a part of worship. 


5. The objects for which contributions 
are asked should be distinctly specified. 


6. ‘** When public distributions are made 
faithfully, public contributions will be 
made cheerfully ’’ (M. Henry). 


7. “ Those that think it no sin to cheat 
the government, cheat the country, or cheat 
the church, will be of another mind when 
God shall set their sins in order betore 
them ”’ (M. Henry). 


Vv ittustrative 


1. Have you studied the precise import 
ot the word translated “‘ cheertul ” in 2 Cor. 
9:7? It came to me with wonderful force 
a few days since as I was reading my Greek 
Testament. The word is hilaron. There is 
no mistaking its import. God loves a 
whole-souled, * hilarious’’ giver —one who 
is not ashamed of the cause for which he 
gives ; one who, with a strong, buoyant, joy- 
ous confidence in the cause, in the men who 
are working with him for it, and, above all, 
in the God who directs the work, gives free- 
ly, heartily, and with a swing. To the sense 
of duty from the law of Christian service, 
shall we not, by God’s help, add this crown- 
ing grace and spontaneous, hearty, hila- 
rious Christian giving of time and money 
tor the cause of our Master? (Dr. Merrill 
E. Gates. ) 

¥. The influence which Jehoiada had ex- 
ercised over Jehoash passed away at his 
death. The princes of Judah had supported 
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ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK ? 


Thousands of Men and Women Have 


Kidney Trouble and Never Suspect It 





To Prove what the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, wil! Do 


for YOU, Every Reader of ZION’S HERALD may Have a 
Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail 





It used to be considered that only urinary and blad- 
der troubles were to be traced to the kidneys ; but now 
modern science proves that nearly all diseases have 
their beginning in the disorder of these most important 
organs. 

If youare sick, or “ feel badly,’’ begin taking the 
great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- Root, be- 
cause aS soon as your kidneys begin to get better they 
will help all the other organs to health. A trial will 
convince any one. 


| Didn’t Know | 





Had Kidney Trouble| 


I had tried so raany remedies without their having bene- 
fited me that I was about discouraged; but in a few days 
pb taking your wonderful Swamp Root I began to teel 

etter. 

I was out of health andran down geperally ; had no appe.- 
tite, was dizzy, and suffered with headache most of the time. 
I did not know that my kidneys were the caure of my trouble, 
but somehow felt they might be, and | began taking Swamp- 
Root, as above stated. There is such a pleasant taste io 
Swam p-Koot, and it goes right tothe spot and drives disease 
out of the system. It has cured me, making me stronger and 
better in every way,and I| cheerfally recommend it to all 
sufferers. Gratefully yours, 

Mrs. A. L. WALKER, 21 McDaniel St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible tor 
many kinds or diseases, and if permitted to continue, 
much suffering and fatal results are sure ,to follow. 
Kidney trouble irritates the nerves, makes you dizzy, 
restless, sleepless and irritaole. Makes you pass water 
otten during the day, and obliges you to get up many 
times during the night. Unhealthy kidneys cause 
rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull 
ache in the back, joints and muscles; make your head 
ache, and backache, causé indigestion, stomach and liver 
trouble; you get a sallow, yellow complexion ; make 


you teel as though you had heart trouble ; you may have 
plenty of ambition, but no strength; get weak and 
waste uway. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the world famous kidney remedy. In taking 
Swamp- Root you afford natuial help to Nature, tor 
Swawmp- Root is the most perfect healer and gentle aid 








DR. KILMER’S 


| 
SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver & Bladder 
CURE. 


DIRECTIONS, 
MAY TAKE one, two or three 
fuls before or after 


to age. 

May commence with smal! 
doses and | ncrease to ful] dose 
or more, as the case would 
seem to require. 

This Temedy cures all 
kidney, liver, bladder and Uric 
Acid t hl an: AL A. 
due to weak kidn such as 
catarrh of the bl: > gravel, 
rheumatism, mbes? and 
Bright’s Disease, which is the 
worst form of kidne disease, 

It is pleasant to 





PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. KILMER & CO., 
BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 
Sold by all Druggists., 














to the kidneys that is known to medical science. 





(Swamp.- Root is pleasant to take.) 


How to Find Out 


It there is any doubt in your mind 4s to your condition, take from your urine on 
rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand twenty-four hours. 
It on examination it is milky or cloudy, it there is a brick- dust settling, or it small par- 
ticles float about in it, your kidneys are in need of immediate attention. 


NOTICE, — So successiul is Swamp- Root in promptly curing even the most distress- 
ing cases, that to prove its wonderiul merits you may have a sample bottle and a book 
ot valuable information, both sent absolutely free by mail. The book contains many of 
the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men aud women 
cured. The value and success of Swamp- Root are so well known that all readers are 


advised to send for a sample bottle. 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that you read this 


generous offer in Z1Ion’s HERALD. 


Swamp-Root is pleasant to take,and you can purcbase the regular fifty cent and 


one- dollar size bottles at the drug-stores everywhere. 


remember the name, Swamp. Root 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


Don’t make any mistake, but 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Rovot, and the address, 








Athaliah in her Baal-worship. The rich 
and powerful Phoenicia was to the upper 
Hebrew classes of that day what Normandy 
was tothe court of the Confessor, or Paris 
under Louis Quatorze to the later Stuarts. 
The worship of Jehovah might do tor the 
common people, that of Baal was the only 
one fit tor the great. While Jehoiada lived, 
they had stood aloot. At his death they 
once more raised their heads.. . . Heathen- 
ism once more enjoyed the support of the 
crown... . Prophets denounced the apos- 
tasy, and among them Zechariah, the sun of 
Jehoiada, now high priest in his stead. He 
had grown up with Jehoash from child- 
hood, and was connected with him by 
blood, besides ‘being the son of him to 





whom the king had owed his throne and 
his life. Standing in his place at the great 
altar he condemned the heathenism of the 
crown and court. Furious at such a rebuke, 
Jehoash bad the baseness to have him killed 
where he stood. Such a deed in such a 
place produced a deep and abiding impres- 
sion. Even in the days of Christ ic was re- 
membered with horror how he fell in the 
very court of the priests, between the tem- 
ple building and the great altar ; and tradi- 
tion added that the crime was committed 
on a Sabbath day, and that nothing could 
efface or dry up his blood. So soon had the 
king’s gratitude to Jehoiada taded away. 


But the words of the martyr as he died — 
** Jehovah, look on it and requite it!’’ — 
were to be terribly tulfilled (Geikie). 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


Report of Anniversary 


This annual gathering, which is held in dif 
ferent parts of the country, this year came for its 
77th meeting to Mathewson St. Chuich, Provi- 
dence, R.1. The time fixed was Oct. 27 31. 

The opening session was in charge of Rev. 
Cc. M. Melden, Ph. D., pastor of the church. A 
fair-siged audience was present. He presented 
Governor Garvin, who prc ffered the greetings 
of the State. The Governor was very happy in 
his remarks, saying that Rhode Island was al. 
ways ready to welcome visitors, especially when 
they were such as meant so much for the uplift 
and betterment of society. It was especially fit- 
ting that the Sunday School Union shovld hold 
its sessions here, t-ecause in the neighboring city 
of Pawtucket what was probably the first Sun 
day-school in America was started by Samuel 
Slater. He then referred to the opinion which 
some hold that the world is going backward. 
Not so; it isever advancing, only the advance 
is at times like the waves of the ocean, and 
therefore somewhat deceptive. Many times in 
the history of the race there has seemed to be 
retrogression, as during the Middle Ages, at 
the time of the French Revolution, and other 
periods. But it was only apparent. In speak- 
ing of the conditions in New England the Gov- 
ernor said it was hardly proper to compare the 
conditions of today with those of years ago. 
Then the population was homogeneous ; today 
it is heterogeneous. If one would know if the 
conditions in New England of today are beiter 
than yesterday, he must go back to those days 
in Hungary, England, Ireland, Canada, and 
other countries which bave contributed to our 
present nationality. He was an optimist of the 
best kind, which is the man who believes things 
are coming out all right in theend and is willing 
to lend a hand to make itsuch. As governor of 
the State, he welcomed the Sunday School 
Union. 

Dr. Melden very happily greeted the visitors in 
behalf of local Methodism. He said the doors 
of the churches and of the homes were wide 
open, and he hoped God’s blessing would rest 
upon the gathering and its work, which means 
80 much to the church at large. 

Rev. Dr. J. T. McFarland, secretary of the 
Sunday School Union, was warmly greeted as 
he came tothe front to respond to the words of 
welcome. He said the State could well afford io 
welcome an organization which has, as its 
prime object, the teaching of those principles 
which have taught the world citizenship. 
Without Christianity there is no citizenship; 
there are subjects and monarchs, but not citi- 
zens. The church also can well afford to wel- 
come such an organization, for it receives much 
of its strength from the Sunday school. it is 
intimately connected with the life of the church, 
furnishing its members, helping in its benevo- 
lences, and providing the seed from which great 
cburches themselves have sprung. Dr. McFar- 
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land emphasized particularly the need in tbis 
age of strengthening the Sunday-school as a re 
cruiting field for the church. 

Two excellent addresses were delivered Thurs- 
day evening. Robert F. Raymond, Esq., of New 
Bedford presided, and spoke of the fact that 
New England was particularly favored this 
year in the many meetings that are being held 
among us by our denominational boards. He 
thought it especially fitting that we should re- 
joice greatly over the anniversary exercises of 
the Sunday Schoo! Union, as this was an agency 
that is of fandamental importance to all other 
branch’s of our work. 

Mr. Raymond then introduced 


Rev. F. J. McConnell, D. D., 


of New York Avenue Church, Borough of Brook 

lyn, N. Y., who spoke most interestingly of ** The 
Kind of Bible Study Demanded by the Times.’ 
He said that ours shouid ;be both an attitude of 
friendliness and of criticism toward the present- 
day characteristics of Biblical study. We should 
be friendly in that we receive gladly all that 
the scholarship has to give us; criticalin that 
we examine it carefully and see that it fully 
meets the demands of the situation. Our age is 
marked by certain cbaracteristics. It is, first,a 
a day of scientific methods of study ; secondly, 
one in which we place much emphasis upon 
the divine immanence; thirdly, one that is 
intensely practical ; and, fourthly, ore in whicb 
we have changed our thought as to the seat of 
authority. All of which is true, and all of which 
we receive with great friendliness and approval. 
But the scientific method has its limits; we 
must also have an understanding mind, a power 
of moral perception +o that we may read between 
the lines of Holy Writ tor its great spiritual 
truths, It is true that God is everywhere ; but 
there is also another kind of nearness. He 
speaks at times in particular ways, in spiritual 
revelations, as we!l] as in His orderly ongoing in 
nature. The spirit of a practical age is well 
and good; but there are some fine spiritual 
trutbs which cannot be expressed materially. 
We may have changed our idea of the seat of 
autbority, so that now we appeal to the moral 
insight, but we must notice that the finest mora) 
insight realizes its authority in the person of 
Christ. We have supreme faith in the Word of 
God because today as ever it is able to meet the 
changed conditions, truth established upon the 
floods and founded upon the seas, rolling but 
never sinking. 


Rev. W. F. Anderson, D. D., 


corresponding secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, was introduced to speak on “ The Bible as 
a Factor in Education.” He was listened to 
with pleasure as he developed the magnificent 
ideal which the Word of God holds before men. 
His discussion was ofthe Bible as a factor in the 
education of the world at large, for the life of 
every day. Hefoundinthis Book a potentia! 
ideal in the Divine character as developed in 
various ages through different revelations, all of 
which reach their culminating point in the 
person of the Christ. Then, again, there is a 
potential ideal in the thought of God for man 
His creature. Amid all bis sins and corruptions 
and heathenism man still bas an aspiration 
after God and godliness. He has a godlike na 
ture for which he is reaching. In his asso- 
ciated relationship in society, in the brother- 
hood of man, we see another ideal, for no man, 
we are taugbt, lives unto himself alone. The 
fact that there is some so-called non-Chris- 
tian brotherbood is a healthy sign, a recogni- 
tion of the value of the real as seen in @hrist 
Jesus. He closed his address by a discussioa of 
the educated man,as based upon definitions 
given by Huxley, Matthew Arnold, Herbert 
Spencer, and President Eliot, showing that we 
must gotothe Word for a revelation of the 
truth as applied to conscience, reality, the 
complete life and character. In God seen in 
His Word we have the real factors that go to 
make the real man for all departments of life. 

Rev. J. F. Cooper, pastor of the Trinity-Union 
Cburch, presided Friday afternoon, when three 
addresses of a high order of merit were deliv- 
ered. The first wus by 


Rev. Charles Roads, D. D., 


who spoke of “The Dividing Line between 
Babyhood, Childhood and Youth.” It was a 
scientific presentation of facts in connection 
with child life. He laid emphasis upon the va- 
rious periods in the life of children, showing 
how different methods must be used for differ- 
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ent ages. The recent publications upon these 
periods have unfortunately ignored boyhood 
entirely. Dr. Roads said that there are three 
distinct stages: childhood, from 8 to & years; 
boybood or girlhood, from 8 to 12 or 13; youth, 
from 12 or 13 tol7 or 20. These are distinct, ang 
must be treated as such. We see the difference 
in the social attitude: The child clings to his 
parents; he is dependent. Ip boyhood, there 
is independence ; he wants to stand by himself, 
In youth he wants others to depend upon him, 
Wesee this distinction again in sex conscious- 
ness. In childhooi there is none; in boyhood 
sex distinction asserts itself, and boys and girls 
naturally repel each other; in youth, they 
mutually attract. As to self-consciousness, the 
child has none —there is no posiug; in boy- 
hood it develops by fits and starts; in youth it 
comes into full possession of tae individu»l. 
We see the same differences in the central char- 
acteristics of the three periods. Childhood has 
faith, implicit; boyhood, activity; youth, 
aspiration. In childhood the child imitates bis 
parents; in boyhood he wants to be a man; in 
youth he would be a hero. Now these facts are 
important because they suggest the rational 
and scientific lines along which Sunday-schooils 
should be graded. 


Dr. J. T. McFarland, 


in his address, bore out in all particulars the 
spirit of bis topic, which was, “ The School of 
Practice.” He told his audience of the practi- 
cal features which are to be introduced in the 
Sunday School Journal, beginning with the 
January number. These will aim to make the 
lessons that are taught practical, in bringing 
about a point of contact between the iesson 
and actual life. Everybody knows that correct 
information does not necessarily result in the 
production of character. A man may have uo- 
limited information as to morality and reli- 
gion and still lead a very immoral and irreli- 
gious life. The great problem before the Chris 

tian pastor and the Sunday-school teacher is 
how to bring about a translation of the lessons 
that are taught into the character of the peo- 
ple. This bas been a problem upon the heart of 
Dr. McFarland for a long time, and he has de- 
cided to try an experiment, beginning next 
January. At the close of every lesson in the 
Journal there will be tound two or ‘ hr2e practi- 
cal suggestions, which may be formulated into 
&@ personal resolution to do something during 
the week. [It may be seeking a personal friend, 
if the lesson be that of Philip seeking his 
brother ; or trying to get better acquainted with 
Christ, if it be that of Nicodemus visiting Christ. 
It will be a practical application of the lesson 
to life. It is a simple toing, yet it nas never 
been systematically done, and Dr. McFarland 
desires to try the experiment. He would be 
pleased, after it is in operation, to hear from 
pastors and teachers as to whether or not it 

proves successful with them. This is tre 
“school of practice.” 


De. Robert R. Doherty, 
recording secretary of the Sanday School 
Union, was introduced to speak on “The Me- 
chanics of Teaching.” [t was an u«address 
packed with good things from beginning to 
end, and told of methods —successful and 
workable methods—of teaching the lesson. 
While believing intensely in memory, and 
expressing it us his opinion that the child’s 
mind can be enriched by committing Biblical 
passages and hymns of the church, Dr. Doherty 
was not of the opinion that we have. been 
right in treating the child as if he was nothing 
but an embodied memory. The teacher who is 
called upon to instruct children should know 
them. Better not snow the lesson than not to 
know the children. In the teaching of these 
children who have been studied, one should 
use his ingenuity. Next to filling memory, 
arouse the curiosity of the child. Bat that is 
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not enough. His imagination should be 
prought into play. This can be done through 
two methods —the eye and the ear. Let there 
be a constant effort to attract the eye. Dr. 
Doherty is not a bellever in telling stories. 
Bible stories are better than those which we 
can tell, and besides it is practically impossi- 
ble to divorce the Bible lessons from the truths 
themselves. The truths thus taught are such 
as to work in every part of an ordinary man’s 
life, and they can be made to interest the little 
ones. He advised Sunday-school workers to 
study Spurgeon, who was the prince of moderp 
illustrators. The wise teacher will also use the 
boy’s constructive power, he will give him 
something todo. Don’t do anything for a class 
that you can possibly get somebody else in the 
class todo. Hespoke of the importance of the 
teacher Jiving and acting right, as the pupils 
will invariably imitate in some way, either 
consciously or unconsciously. In closing Dr. 
Doherty told bis audience that gs the body is 
nothing witbout the soul, so all these mechan- 
isms are nothing without the Spirit of God. 

Mr. Henry A Fifield, a local layman, presided 
at a very profitable session Friday evening. 


Rev. George P. Eckman, D. D., 


pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New York, spoke of 
“The Bible and Contemporary Schoiarship.” 
He took a very brigbt and optimistic view of 
the entire situation. He did not see in it any- 
thing todread. The Bible has had to fight for 
its life in every age, and always will. Now that 
scholarship has come to it, we ought to wel- 
come investigation with the same candor as 
does the scientist, and be as willing as he to 
follow facts after they have been really discov- 
ered. He urged his audience to remember that 
criticism itself is a work of value, and, if it re- 
veals defects, it also discloses strength. In his 
closing sentence Dr. Eckman said that we 
should always bear two things in mind: First, 
Christianity existed long without the bible; 
and, secondly, the only significance that the 
book contains as related to our lives bears the 
image and superscription of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, and this Christ no amount of criticism 
ever has or ever will be able to affect. 


Rev. Richard J. Cooke, D. D, 


editor of book literature for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, took for his theme, “ The Ethical 
Teaching Needed in the Sunday-school.” He 
said that one must know the needs in order to 
remedy defects. Sv one must know the condi: 
tions of today. These conditions he found any- 
thing but encouraging. To them must be applied 
the princip'es found in the Word of God. The 
world will never outgrow the Ten Command: 
ments. If these could be put into the hearts of 
the people, a new earth would resalt. The 
ethics of the Bible, he emphasized, are the 
ethics needed in the Sunday-tchool. There is 
no age or race of men to which they are not ap- 
plicable. Love of God as the highest good, jus- 
tice, mercy, honesty, truth, charity. obedience, 
purity, sacrifice, friendship, gentleness, grati- 
tude—these never change. They are ele- 
mental; they are immutable. They make the 
eternal d fference between a John and a Judas. 
Build them in the heart and brain of the 10,000,- 
000 Sunday school pupils, and a change will be 
telt in the society of tomorrow. 

Saturday afternoon was given over to a survey 
of the field. Rev. A. J. Coultas presided, and 
the addresses were of a most interesting nature. 
Rev. O. 8S. Basetel, D. D., told “ What a Field 
Worker Finds to Do;” Rev. Charies Roads, 
D. D., spoke on “Up and Down and Toand 
Fro;” and Rev. A. ©. George, D. D., brought a 
breeze from the West. These men are field 
workers, and they told of the great work which 
they have done. 1hen there came an address 
by Rev. ©. F. Thornblad, a presiding elder 
of the Eastern Swedish Conference, who told 
“What the Sunday Scbool Union Does for the 
Scandinavians.” Rev. H. H. Meyer, one of the 
assistant editors of the Sunday School office, 
spokeof “* What the Sunday School Union Does 
for the Germans.’ The afternoon closed with 
an address by Rev. C. O. Jacobs, D. D.,on“ What 
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the Sunday-schoo! Does for the Colored People.” 
Dr. Jacobs is a successful fileld-worker among 
the colored people of the South. 

Rev. E. C. Bass, D. D., presided Saturday 
eveaoing, and introduced 


Dr. J. T. McFarland, 


who spoke on ‘The New Temperance Move: 
ment.” He explained the action of the last 
Genera! Conference in providing for the organ- 
ization of the Temperance Society of the Meth 

odist Episcopal Church. The head of this organ- 
ization is the General ''em perance Committee, 
having its headquarters at Chicago, andof which 
Bishop W. F. McDowell is the chairman. By 
arrangement with this committee tbe work of 
organizing the Sunday-schools into temperance 
societies has been committed to the Sunday 
School Union. The name adopted for the Sun 

day school organization is the “ White Shield 
League.” A form of constitution has been 
adopted, a common pledge, and a pin badge em- 
bodying the name ofthe League. A special 
program has been prepared for Temperance 
Day, whch wili be the last Sunday in Novem- 
ber, which with all requisites for organization 
may be ordered from the Book Concerns both 
East and West. It is expected on that day that 
the great majority of the Sunday-schools of the 
church will organize the “White Shield 
League,” and that its badge of the white shield 
iu a crimson field may sonn become the univer- 
sal sign on the breasts of our Methodist boys 
and girls of their enlistment in the war against 
the enemyof all good in manhood and woman- 
hood and of the home. 

Dr. McFarland reviewed briefly the history of 
the temperance movement, and dwelt particu- 
larly upon that phase of it represented by the 
effort to secure the legal prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. But while declaring himself in 
fullest sympathy with the principle and policy 
of prohibition, and holding that the prohibi- 
tion crusade has accomplished great results, 
and expressing the belief that the absolute 
legal abolition of the liquur business will 
yet be secured, he insisted that prohibi- 
tion is more an effect than a cause. Back 
of it as making it possible and giving 
sustaining force and effectiveness to it must be 
clear and strong moral conviction, which can 
only be secured by instruction and education. 
The boys and girls of today will represent the 
public sentiment of tomorrow, and will cast 
the ballots of tomorrow. If we can put deep- 
rooted enmity against the rum traffic into 
their hearts, the question will be settled when 
they come into power. He declared it to be his 
belief that this organized temperance repre | 
sented by this society, if vigorously and 
patiently and intelligently prosecuted, will give 
to this great cause of reform a new and con- 
quering im pulse, and he appealed to Methodist 
people every where to give it their instant and 
earnest support. ? 


Rev. D. G. Downey, D. D., 


of 8t. John’s Churcb, Brooklyn, spoke next on 
“ Evangelism in the Sunpday-school.” He de- 
veloped the thought that there is a right anda 
wrong kind of evangelism. He pleaded for the 
use of right methods in the school to the end 
that there may be greater spiritual life anda 
greater ingathering of the pupils into the 
eburch. 
The last address was delivered by 


Dr. R. R. Doherty, 


on “ The Latest Word of Pedagogy to the Sun- 
day school Teacher.” He began with Dr. Nich 
olas Murray Butier’s definition of education : 
“ The adaptation of a person, a conscious being, 
to his environment, and the fitting of that per- 
son to modify or control that environment.” 
This definition he illustrated from history and 
individual life. Other definitions were con- 
trasted and compared. The effect of American 
education on American morals was discussed. 
One nundred and fi'ty years ago or a little more 
there were four or five millions of people oa this 
Atlantic coast. A single generation of those 





peuple gave us George Washington, the unique; 
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Benjamin Franklin, the proverbial pbiloso- 
pher ; Count Rumford, the greatest scientist of 
his century; Benjamn West, the artist ; Jona- 
than Edwards, “ mightiest of the sons of men,’ 
as Robert Hall called him ; Robert Fulton, and 
Thomas Jefferson, and a dozen others worthy to 
be ranked with these. Now we have eighty-odd 
millions in the United States. But among our 
generals and presidents there is no Washing: 
ton; among our theologians no Edwards; 
among our statesmen no Jefferson ; among our 
philosophers no Franklin. We have a better 
school system, but cannot graduate such men. 
Why? At length xnd in picturesque fashion 
Dr. Doherty answered that question ; and from 
his answer, and trom the accepted definitions 
of education, he brought forth the latest word of 
pedagogy to the Sunday-school teacher: Study 
the child and youth ; know all about his envi. 
ronment. The Sunday-school must fail of its 
noblest end so long as it is merely a Sunday- 
school ; it will fail if it is merely a Bible school. 
Its moral and spiritual impulses must unremit- 
tingly be applied toevery part of the scholar’s 
life. 

Sunday fourteen of the Methodist pulpits in 
Providence and vicinity were fillei by the vis- 
iting brethren. In the afternoon at 4 o'clock, a 
mass meeting of the Sunday-school children 
of the city was held, and three unique and 
helpful addresses delivered —by Dr. George on 
“A Bunch of Flowers from the Prairie;”’ one 
by Dr. Roads on “Some Things I Know about 
Boys and Girls;” and one by Dr. Doherty on 
“What you Carry Behind your E es.” The 
boys and giris will not soon furget this meet- 
ing. 

The meetings came to a close Monday at 
noon, after a profitable season with the Preach- 
ers’ Meeting of the city. 

From this time, three general fisid-workers — 
Rev. A. C. George, D. D., of Missouri, Rev. 
Charles Roads, of Penusylvania,aad Rav. 0. 8. } 
Baketel, D. D.,of New Hampshire —are to ba ; 
abroad in the fieid, and one man in the South 
among the colored people— Rev. Dr. 0. C. Jacobs. | 
They are to be sent out from the office at 
New York. Any presiding elder desiring rT 
assistauce on Sunday-school lines should 
write to Dr. J. T. McFarland, at 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, and, as far as possible, their 
wishes will be gratified. 


Notes 


— The Mathewson Street Church is one of 
the finest and most admirably arranged bui’d- rt 
ings among our Methodist edifices in New Eng- 
land. While it is a down-town church, a large hb 
congregation gathers there every Suoday fore 
noon, and at night the church is crowded. Tue 
great attraction is the preaching of a practical 
Gospel. Rev. ©. M. Melden, Ph. D., is held in ant 
high esteem by his church as well as by the 
Conference. They gladly received the workers 
of the Sunday School Uaion, and treated them 
royally. ; 





— The exhibit of drawings and paintings 
being the designs from which the illustratious | 
for the various periodicais of the Sunday School 
Union are made, was a very attractive feature. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


JAPAN. An —“o ~ at Interpretation. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. he Macmillan Co.: New 
York. Price, $1.50. 

The chief object of this book, as the au- 
thor distinctly announces in his preface, is 
to set right the Western mind on the subject 
ot Japanese religion, which, he says, “ has 
hitherto been written of chiefly by the 
sworn enemies of that religion ’’ — that is, 
the missionaries of the Cross. Missionary 
effort is, in his eyes, ‘‘ a crime against hu- 
manity,” “‘ the greatest of outrages and the 
most unpardonable of crimes.” He finds 
it *‘ difficult toimagine any ethical justifi- 
cation tor the aggressions made upon alien 
peoples in the name of Christianity and 
enlightenment.” He considers that mis- 
sionary operations are a danger to “‘ the 
peace of the world, the future of commerce, 
and the interests of civilization.’’ There is 
nothing in this particularly new. It has 
been the uniform attitude of Mr. Hearn in 
all his publications, and is extremely com- 
mon among a certain class of toreigners 
domiciled in the East. Missionaries have 
learned to expect it and to be indifferent to 
it. The chief harm from it is that people in 
England and America who are lukewarm 
toward missions, or actively opposed and 
ignorant as to the facts, catch up these 
declarations as to the failure of missions 
and the tolly of missionaries, and make use 
of them for somewhat staying the progress 
ot the movement. According to Mr. Hearn, 
ancestor worship is the real religion of 
Japan, as it is of China, coming down to 
them from ancient times; and he cannot 
say enough in its praise, nor denounce 
strongly enough the missionaries for their 
opposition to it, which he calls “* irrational 
and inhuman.” And yet, forgetting him- 
self at one point, speaking of industrial 
conditions, he refers pointedly to the terri- 
ble “‘ dead weight ” which is pressing upon 
Japan, making her “ continue incapable of 
her best,” ‘** the viewless pressure upon her 
lite of numberless vanished generations,” 
* the power of her phantom past.” It is 
trom this paralyzing power that Christian 
enterprise and the Christian religion have 
already to some degree lifted both Japan 
and China, and will entirely tree them if 
given full sway. Jesus Christ can allow 
no rivals on His throne. The worship of 
ancestors and of emperors must give way 
to the worship of the one true God. Com.- 
promise, urged in the name of toleration, 


* even as it was in ancient Rome, is simply 


treason to thetruth. He is not a genuine 
triend of Japan who warns her against 
listening to the Christian missionaries. 
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MANASSAS, A Novel of the War. By Upton 
Sinclair, The Macmillan Co.: New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

The Civil War between the Northern and 
Southern States is referred to, and whoever 
wishes to see a faithful and intensely vivid 
reproduction of the passions that led up to 
and inaugurated that strite, will do well to 
read this book. Itis extremely well done. 
It begins tar back with the Mexican War 
and carries one through all the turbulent 
times of the fifties, changing the scene 
trom North to South and South to North, 
showing the life on the plantations in Ala- 
bama, the work of the Underground Rail- 
road, and the rising tide ot abolition senti- 
ment in Boston. It depicts the John 
Brown raid, the election of Lincoln, the 
march through Baltimore, and the battle 
of Bull Run, with which it closes. Seldom 
has a battle been more graphically and 
realistically described, or the horrors of 
war been more clearly set forth. Whoever 
would see those times as they were — those 
times which so severely tried men’s souls 
— whoever would live over again that 
stirring period or know just how men felt 
on both sides the line in those fearful days, 
should certainly read this book. It is ac- 
curate history clothed with all the fas- 
cination of romance—an extraordinary 
piece of writing. The author would do 
well to give us a second volume. 

THE STARS AND THE Book. Sermons preacned 
in St."James’ Metbodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago. By Camden M. Cobern, D. D. Jen- 
nings & Graham : Cincinnati. Price, 50 cents. 
This is one of the very best of the Metho- 

dist Pulpit series, and perbaps must be 
given still higher rank. The eight dis- 
courses are all gems. We have read them 
every one with great satisfaction — an un. 
usual thing. Look at the titles — ** Jesus 
as a Conversationalist,’’ ‘*‘ The Builder of 
Christianity,” ‘‘ The Cross,” *“* The Divin- 
ity of Man,” “Tbe Humanity of God,” 
** Paul and Nero,’’ * The Silence of Jesus 
Concerning the Future Life a Revelation ot 
Joy.’’ Most noteworthy is the first sermon, 
which gives name t¢ the volume. Itis‘**a 
plea for the critical study of the Scrip- 
tures.”’ Such an avowal is refreshing when 
so many mistakenly declare that our only 
bueiness is to worship the Scriptures and 
they must on no account be criticised. Dr. 
Cobern well says: ‘ The style is human ; 
the knowledge ot current events and cur- 
rent science is human ; but the message is 
divine.” ‘‘ It was given not to teach his- 
tory or philosophy or science, but to teach 
religion.” “It is not the ink-marks that 
are inspired, but the thought and spirit of 
it.” ** We are injuring our cause to act and 
talk as if the Bible would be destroyed if 
any accidental human infirmity could be 
detected in it.’”’ ‘‘ It was recorded, trans- 
mitted and translated by tallible human 
agents.” ‘I look with favor on the ‘ higher 
criticism ’ and every other criticism which 
applies historic and literary tests to this 
great revelation.” ‘‘ Iam not afraid of the 
truth.” “ Nothing is farther from the truth 
than the common idea that the Bible is an 
easy book to understand. it needs study 
as much as the heavens.” ‘* The most 
ignorant man can get enough light from 
the sun to walk by, but it does not make 
him an astronomer.” All this, and much 
more of the same sort, is most wholesome 
and much needed. 

IDEALS OF SCIENCE AND FAITH. Essays by 
Various Authors. Edited by Kev. J. E. Hand. 
Longmans, Green & Co.: New York. Price, 
$1.60, net. 

Ten distinguished men contribute to this 
symposium — among them Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Prot. J. A. Thomson, Prof. John 
H. Muirhead. The effort is to see how far 
the ideals of religion and science have been 
common, how tar theologians and scien- 
tists can now co. operate, how far an alli- 
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ance is possible after the long strife. It is 
a free talking over, in amicable relations, 
of things which once made division. The 
physicist, the biologist, the psychologist, 
the educationist, the sociologist, the mora]. 
ist, present the approach through science ; 
a Presbyterian, a Roman Catholic, an 
Anglican, and an outsider present the 
approach through faith. The net outcome 
is encouraging, yet there is little that is 
noteworthy in the volume, and one finds 
himself disappointed by it. There is al- 
most nothing that lends itself to quotation 
in a brief summary or characterization 
like the present. 


THE KNITTING OF SOULS.CA Tale of the 17th 
Century Boston. By Maude Clark Gay. Lee « 
Shepard: Boston. Price, $1 50. 

The early colonial times, when Charles 
II. was endeavoring to suppress the too 
rapidly increasing determinations ot selt- 
government and independence in _ the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony,iand when the 
stiffest kind of Ualvinistic Puritanism ani- 
mated the settlers, and the Indiaus were 
still a danger, are fairly,well set forth in 
this story. The high claim of the publish- 
ers that it is“ better thanfany previous 
colonial novel,” we can hardly endorse, 
but there is much merit in the book. King 
Philip’s War is brought in. The hero, 
Kenneth Brooks, enunciates very startling 
heresies tor that time, and is, of course, 
pretty roughly dealt with ;{but because of 
his heroic deeds and great services to 
the colony in the Indian fights, he finds 
acceptance at last, and wins his long- 
sought bride. Some half-dozen colored 
illustrations, printed by a new process, 
add considerably to the attractions of the 
volume. 


THE MIND OF WHITTIER. A Study of Whit- 
tiers Fundamental Religious Ideas. By 
Chauncey J. Hawkins, Minister of First Con 

regational Church, Spencer, Mass. Thomas 
hittaker: New York. Price, 80 cents, net. 

It was a good thing to do, and it has beeu 

well done — this clear, brief setting torth ot 

the spiritual message with which the 

Quaker poet felt himself charged tor the 

good of his generation, and, in some re- 

spects, of alltime. As the author says, not 
much interpretation is needed — every- 
thing in Whittier is transparent and sim- 
ple, very different trom Browning’s lines 

— but a systematic, classified presentation 

oi the thoughts of the great reformer is 

convenient and helpful. His thoughts on 

Jesus Christ, Nature, the Future Lite, the 

Inner Light, Religion, and Humanity are 

compendiously arranged, with abundant 

illustration and citation. We think that 
all lovers of Whittier will warmly wel- 
come and greatly appreciate this little book 
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as aiding them to a tuller acquaintance 

with the poet. 

THE ATLANTIC SURFMAN. By Edward Augus- 
ius Rand. Jennings & Graham: Cincinnati. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 

A taking story, adapted to Sunday. school 
libraries, in the late Rev. E. A. Rand’s well- 
known vein, illustrating the heroic life and 
useful labors of the men who patrol our 
stormy coasts. There are 270 life-saving 
stations, 195 ot which are on the Atlantic 
and Gult coasts, 58 on the shores of the 
Great Lakes, 16 on the Pacific coast, and 
one at Louisville. 


SABRINA WARHAM. The Story of her Youth. 
by Laurence Housman. The Macmillan Co.: 
New York. Price, $1.50. 

There is not very much that is destinc- 
tive about this book. The characters of a 
small village on the English coast are well 
drawn — a rough old farmer and his finer- 
grained son, the people of the neighboring 
castle, fishermen, coast-guards and others. 
Some rather interesting complications as 
to love and morals appear, perplexing 
questions are solved after awhile in fairly 
satistactory fashion, and the right man in 
the end gets holds of Sabrina, who passes 
through no little puritying fire on the way 
to her destiny. A fairly good story when 
one gets into it, although rather slow in 
the development and at no point very ex- 
citing. 

MOTHER THOUGHT. Comfort and Cheer for 
Eacn Day of tne Year. Edited by Charlotte 
Brewster Jordan. E. P. Dutton & Co.: New 
York. Price, $1, net. 
Excellent selections in prose and verse — 

365 in number — suitable for a mother’s 

musings and guidance, mainly about chil- 

dren. 

ToM KEENAN, LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER. A 
story of Fifty Years on the Kail, as roid by 
Himself. Compiled by Mason Jones. F. H. 
Revell Co.: New York. Price, $i, net. 
Beginning as a drunken Irish Roman 

Catholic, he gete converted among the 
Methodists of Newark, and does good work 
for Jesus in the Eighth Ave. Methodist 
Episcopal Church as wellas in the Railroad 
Y.M.C. A. There are no thrilling scenes 
of adventure or accident on the rail in this 
volume, but it is a straightforward story ot 
a struggle with bad habits, eventual vic- 
tory through Christ, and a happy lite of 
active usefulness in His cause. It is ded- 
icated ‘To Railroad Men the world over, 
among whoim are some of the brightest 
gems of God’s making.” 





Magazines 





— The International Journal of Hthics has, 
n its October issue, solid articles on “ Human 
Pre-existence,” “Truth and Imagination in 
Religion,” “ Music and Morality,” “ Moral In- 
struction in Schools,” and the * Bias of Patriot- 
ism.” (International Journal of Ethics : Phila- 
delphia.) 


— The October Chautauquan has contribu- 
tions on “ Handel and his Music,” “ Twentieth 
Century Belgium,” ‘‘ Leaves,” “ Home Educa- 
tion,” and “ Bacteriology in Contagious Dis- 
eases,” the latter by Prof. H. W. Conn, of Wes- 
leyan University. (Chautanqua Préss: Chau. 
tauqua, N. Y.) 

— The Bible Student and Teacher for October 
has articles by Dr. D. J. Burrell, Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
and Dr. E. F. Burr. The latter discusses, in an 
address to Christian churches, what he calls 
‘“‘An Anxious Situation.” He complains thai, 
as far as Congregationalists are concerned, all 
their leading colleges ani theological semi- 
naries, all their missionary boards and their 
publishing society, together with their leading 
pulpits, are given over to the “ new Christianity 
of the Higher Criticism,” which to him is sim- 
ple infidelity. The situation fills him with ter- 
rible anxiety, especially as the churches, he 
Says, do not fully realize theirdanger. On the 
other hand, Rev. W. M. Lisle, of West Newton, 
has an article entitled, ‘The Passing of the 
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Higher Criticism,” iniwaich he conveys the 
idea that the danger is about over. It is evident 
from both articles that the term “ Higher Criti- 
cism ” stands for a vast variety of discordant 
things, and would better be discarded. Not un- 
til words are chosen with more carefulness and 
definitions attended to, will much light come 
from all this frenzied outcry. (American Bible 
League : 82 Bible House, New York.) 


— The Bibliotheca Sacra has among its con- 
tributions tais month one on * Impending 
Changes in Congregationalism,” by George 
Perry Morris. His conclusion is : * The tenden- 
cies and ideals of the future bid fair to episco. 
pize Congregationalism, the ultimate end seem- 
ingly being a polity which has place for both 
the supervising principle as it conserves effect- 
ive administration, and the independent prin- 
ciple as it guards intellectual and spiritual lib- 
erty, ritual variety, and local lay control of the 
purse and choice of clergy.” (Bibliotheca 
Sacra Company : Oberlin, O.) 


— In the October Aflantic Samuel W. Mc- 
Call presents the issues of the Presidential 
campaign from a Republican point of view, 
and Edward M. Shepard from a Democratic. 
Charles J. Bullock writes on “The Closed 
Shop;” Frances A. Kellar, on “The Intelli- 
gence Office;” and H. ©. Merwin, on “A 
Night in a Freight Car.” (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. : Boston.) 

— The Methodist Quarterly Review (Metho- 
dist Episcopal Chureb, South) for the third 
quarter has no lesstban thirteen ;pretty solid 
articles. Bishop Candler sounds a note of 
alarm in regard to the cotton industry of the 
South, which he fears is threatened by the fields 
that are opening in other parts of the world. 
Dr. Eugene Parsons, speaking of the “ Younger 
Verse-writers of Great Britain,” holds that 
‘Kipling is the only one who may be called 
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eminent,” which is, we think, the general ve 
dict. Some of the other topics treated are: 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” ‘“ Matthew 
Arnold,” “ Dean Swift,’”’ and * The Idea of God 
in the Religions of Asia.” The editorial depart- 
ments show a high grade of work. (Smith & 
Lamar: Nashville, Tenn.) 


—— In the Ninsteenth Century for October the 
principal themes are: ‘' The War in the East,”’ 
“ The German Army System,” “ Coventry Pat- 
more,” ‘‘The Land of Jargon,” ‘‘ Rome or the 
Reformation.” (Leonard Scott Publication 
Co. : New York.) 


— The Contemporary Review for October is 
a brilliant number. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll 
writes on “The Scottish Free Church Trust;” 
Dr. Macnamara, M. P., on the ‘Problem of 
Irish Education;” Dr. Woods Hutchinson on 
“Animal Marriage;” D. 8. Cairns on “The 
Self-Assertion of Jesus;”’ Andre Mater on “ Dis- 
establishment in France;” and Dr. E. J. Dillon 
on the “ Eastern War.” Hs: thinks peace is in 
sight because of the utter folly and futility of 
much farther fighting, especially to Russia, 
who is certain to lose more in the end than she 
can gain. But passion blinds natiens as well as 
men to their true interests. (Leonard Scott 
Pablication Co.: New York.) 


— McClure’s for October tells us that its 
principal articles cost from $1,000 to $2,500 each. 
It has a contribution this month on Judge 
Parker by Grover Cleveland, and on Roosevelt 
by Henry Cabot Lodge. Ray Stannard Baker 
overhauls the record of the two candidates on 
the labor question, finding that Parker has up- 
held the closed shopin a very dangerous way, 
and that Roosevelt has upheld the open shop 
and resisted the tyranny of the unions. Stew- 
art Edward White begins his new serial, “ The 
Rawhide,” in this number. (S. 8. McClure 
Company: New York.) 
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but everybody may not know how strictly pure 
they are and how cleanly prepared. Our doors 
are always open to visitors and thousands come 
from everywhere to see our bright, immaculate 
kitchens full of fresh air and sunlight—the neat 
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THE sight of Pittsburgh for women—a perfect 
revelation in modern sanitary house-keeping. 
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ful book about our methods. 
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Chicopee Falls-- 80th Anniversary 


The Methodist Episcopal Church at Chicopee 
Falis is eighty years old, and the anniversary 
this yea: took on larger proportions than any 
of its predecessors. The celebration began 
Sunday, Oct. 16, when the pastor, Rev. F. J. 
Hale, preached an exceedingly interesting his- 
torical sermon. On Wednesday the festivities 
tooa the form of a love-feast in the forenoon, a 
banquet and convocation in the afternoon, and 
the great jubilee in the evening. More than 180 
partook of the sumptuous banquet served at 
the noon hour, 120 of whom were more than 60 
years of age. Speaking and reminiscences 
filled the entire afternoon. The Chicopee Meth- 
odists have followed a custom of having re- 
unions once a year,and people from far and 
near who have been connected with the Metho 
dism of this part of the Connecticut Valley in 
former years have made these occusicns ipter- 
esting and helpful. During the last year eight- 
een of the veterans have died, and an im- 
promptu memorial service consumed a part of 
the afternoon. 

At 6 o’clock the ladies served the annual sup- 
per to a large company, after which the climax 
of the anniversary exercises was reached. A 
program of great excellence was arranged and 
carried out in full. Letters from former pastors 
were read; Dr. Richardson gave an infpiring 
address suited to the occasion; and Rev. C. 
Oscar Ford, of Chicopee, delivered an eloquent 
address on ‘‘The Importance of Loyalty to the 
Bible, the Church, and Jesus Christ.” The old 
est persons present were Miss Lois Reed, 88 ; 
Mrs. L. A. Smitb, 87; Miss M. B. Swetiand, $7; 
Mrs. Jane E. Day, 8 and 10 months; Mrs. Chloe 
S Ferry, 85; Mrs. Harriet A. Sbaw, 84; Mrs. 
L F. Granger, 84; UO. E. Darling, 8; Amos 
Hale, 82; Hon. Geo. S. Taylor, 82; Mis. O. E. 
Darling, 81; C. R. Bliss, $l. A woncerful com- 
pany,twelve being more than eighty years of 
age. 

To abridge the splendid history written by the 
pastor is to doit and the writer a great injus- 
tice, but we cannot give space to the interesting 
document, which is worth a plece in the 
archives of our Methodism. Methodism at 
Chicopee Falls is older than the city or town of 
Chivopee. Springfield was once a magnificent 
area in the great Counecticut Vailey. William 
Pynchon came to Massacburetis in company 
with John Winthrop iu 1680. He was one of the 
founders of Roxbury, but we find him the chief 
magistrate in Springfield seven years later. In 
1650 be sent a manuscript of a book to England, 
in which he vigorously opposed the Calvinistic 
view of the atonement. For this be was de- 
posed from office and the book was burned on 
Boston Common. John Pyn- 
cbon, bis son, sold to the first 
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lodged. Hiram Munger, a veteran Methodist, 
who died a short time ago, says that he himself 
heard these men praying down by the river for 
an hour or more, and, though he was a mile 
and a half distant, be distinctly heard every 
word they said. Evidently these men were not 
at this time inoculated with the conservatism 
native in the Connecticut Vailey. Munger was 
acharacter. He felt it in his heart that it wasa 
species of slavery for the State Church to make 
him pay fifty cents a year for the support of 
preaching which he disfavored, but be did it 
rather than go to jail. He says that he knew of 
ope poor man whose cow was taken for the 
parish tax, and of unother whose boots were 
attached while they were at the cobbler’s for re- 
pairs. He joimmed the Methodists about half a 
century ago, but to his death he believed that 
the Methodist Church had committed a great 





REV. F. J. HALE 
sin in bringing musical instruments into the 
house of worsLip. 

The first camp meeting was held in Chicopee 
Falis in 1842. Hiram Munger had charge of it. 
Sixty-five tents were erected. The boarding 
tent was 110x22, and a tent cf almost the same 
size was erected for strangers. One hundred 
conversions were reported. The Millerites 
hired the grove, tents, etc.,and began a wonder- 
ful meeting the following wees. The excite. 
ment was iniense Many believing that the 
world was soon to come to an end, went for- 
ward for prayers, Methodists among the num- 
ber. Great excitement and bitterness arose 
between the Millerites and the Methodists, re- 
sulting in a severe religious dearth. Finally 
the Millerites were expelled from the church, 
and peace and order reigned. 

The present church building was erected in 





settiers the land now occupied 
by the flourishing city of Chic- 
opee. Jz phet and Henry Cha- 
pin purchared 200 acres north 
of Chicopee River for fifty cents 
an acre, paying for the land ia 
wheat at the current prices in 
the years 1660, '61, ’62, 68. In 1664 
Henry, the older, married Be- 
thia Cooley, of Longmesadow, 
and brought his bride to the 
lonely cabin which he had built 
on the north side of Chickkup- 
py River (Indian name). in 
March, 1666, Deacon Chapin, 
father of these boys, purchased 
of John Pynchon a large tract 
of land at the northward ex- 
tending as far north as Will- 
lamsick brook. In 1678 Japhet 
settied near the north end of 
what is now Chicopee Street. 
Shortly after these settlements 
the Indians, who had been the 
friends of the white man, began to show jeal- 
ousy, and the spirit of King Philip fired the 
savages and the awful history of maseacres fol- 
lowed, the Connecticut Valley suffering with 
other portions of the country. 

The Methodist Church of what is now Chico 
pee Falls was established in 1424, the Baptist 
Church in 1828, the Second Congregational 
Church in 1830. The Central Methodist Church 
was organized in 1838. The Methodist Church 
owes its beginning to three men, Carter, Patton 
and Crocker, who with others came to work on 
the new cotton mill. Because they were so 
earnest in their private devotions they were not 
allowed to pray in the tenement where they 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH, CHICOPEE FALLS 


1841 '42,and was thoroughly overbauled and re- 
modeled during the pastorate of Rev. Levi 
W. Staples in 1882 "84. 

The following pastors have served the church 
since 1845: 1845-46, David Sherman; ‘47-'48, 


Robert Kellen ; 4-50, Windsor Ward ; ’5l- 52, 
Charles Nobile; '53-'54, ". Sherman and Will- 
iam B Fay ; '55- 64, Benjamin Green, Jobn W. 
Lee, Albert D. Vail, Rodney Page. J. O. Peck, 
Dr. Miner Reymond, J. & Thomas, Joseph 
Cummings; ‘65-66, J. H. Manefieid ; 67, T. 
Jobnson ; “68-69, E W. Virgin; ’70-’71, O. W. 
Adams; ‘72 74, Fayette Nichols; ‘75. Charlies 
F. Ely ; ’76-79, A. C. Manson; ‘80-81 . 
’82- W. Staples; ‘85-87, G. H. 
Cheney ; ‘88-90. G. Beekman ; ‘91, Artbur Tir- 
rell ; "92-95, N. B. Fisk ; "96-97, W. C. Townsend; 
’98-1900, A. H. Herrick ; ‘91 —,Rev. F. J. Hale. 
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Responsibilities of Citizenship 


From a sermon preached by Rev. JoserH H. Towp. 
SON in St. Andrew’s Church, Jamaica Plain, Sun. 
day, Oct. 23, 


On Monday, Nov. 17, Henry F. Boles, of 
Brookline, crazed by drink, murdered his wife, 
and then killed Officer McMurray, who was 
attempting his arrest. When arrested it was 
with difficulty that a number of officers pro- 
tected him from an enraged mob. Doubtless 
that mob regarded Boles as the only one re. 
sponsible for that awful tragedy. But wii) 
thinging, reasonable, Christian persons do so 
after due consideration? No one believes that 
he would have committed that terrible deed if 
be had been in his right mind. He was insane ; 
and should one be held responsible for ucts 
com mitted while in such a state ? To this ques- 
tion many answer: ‘‘ Yes, if he willingly and 
willfully brought his insanity upon himself.” 
Aud this man brought this upon bimself by 
excessive drinking. He knew, or he ought to 
have known, that by such a course Le would 
put himself inacondition capable of almost any 
horrid deed. Well, 1 admit thet the law im- 
poses the death penalty upon a person for a 
deed done when drunk, that it would not im- 
pore for a like deed done while insane for other 
cause. 

But, admit the claiia that Boles is responsible 
for that double murder when insane from 
drink, "because he voluntarily brought on his 
insanity, and it logically follows that the man 
who sold him the liquor that made him drunk- 
en, the city or town that gave the man the 
privilege to sell the liquor, and the citizens 
who gave the municipality the authority to 


‘grant the liquor-dealer his license, each and al) 


must share the responsibility for that awful 
crime. For each and all koew not only that 
such terrible tragedies might happen, but that 
they inevitably do happen, just in proportion 
as alcoholic beverages are sold and drunk. 

This conclusion is awful. It incriminates 
multitudes who read of the tragedy witb hor- 
ror, Who never suspected themselves as at all 
responsible for the crime, and who would re- 
gard as a slanderer of the worst type any one 
who might suggest that they are at ali im- 
plicated. And yet, can we logically come to 
any other conclusion? Ono, how careless we 
are! No man lives to himself. 

The responsibility rests upon others also. 
Both law and reason teach that not only are 
those who open a way of danger for others to 
enter responsiole for any hurt that may come 
to them in the way, but, also, all others who, 
knowing of the danger, do not do what they 


can to prevent it. So it follows that not only 
those who have favored the system are respon- 
sible for the Brookline and lize tragedies, but 
also all those who have not done all that they 
could for the destruction of such a system, God 
is going to ask of each one of us: “ Where is 
thy brother?” We are the keepers of our 
brotbers. Let us remember this on the coming 
election day, and so cast our ballots, and there- 
after so use our influence, that we shall be free 
from responsibility of all crime. 


RHEUMATISM 


REMARKABLE NEW CURE 


omar REE 
TO TRY 


Send your name today and get this 
Great Discovery by Return Mail 


We want every one who has Rheumatism 
tosend us his orher name. Return mail 
will bring a pair ot the celebrated Magic 
Foot Drafts — the = Michigan discov- 
ery, Which cures all kinds of eumatism 
in every part of the body by absorbing uric 
ucia and other impurities trom the bJood 
through the great toot res, They apply 
a new principle, which is curing the worst 
old chronic cases — cases considered incur- 
able — alter everything else failed. No 
one need despair. 

Write today. Return mail] brings the Drafts. 
Try them, and if you are fully satisfied with tre 
benefit received,send us One Dollar; if not, 
tend us nothing. Youdecide. You can see that 
we couldnt afford to make this offer it the 
drafts didn’t cure. Our new book comes free 
with the Drafts. Write today. 

MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., 


ST 5 Oliver Bid,, Jackson, Mich. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Augusta District 


Alien Camp meeting. —This meeting was held 
in Strong, Aug. 22-28, conducted by Presiding 
Elder Southard. This Association is one of the 
latest of its Kind organized in this part of the 
Maine Conference, but it is especially fortunate 
in the location of its grounds, being only a half 
mile from the village, and the entrance only 
sixty rods from the camp ground station on the 
Franklin & Megantic R. R., and but a few 
minutes’ walk from the junction with the 
Sandy River R. R. The grounds can well boast 
of having one of the most delightful groves in 
western Maine, and the accommodations for 
preachers and people are rarely surpassed. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society in the interest of the 
Methodist Church in Strong owns and con- 
ducts the commodious boarding-house on the 
grounds, and its reputation is deservedly 
among the best in the State. During the pub- 
lic religious services of the week, and during 
the Sabbath day all sales are absolutely closed 
except the necessary food supplies from the 
table. The time of this year’s meetiag was 
favorable. God gave delightful weather through 
the full week, and the attendance was excep- 
tionally large. It is believed that Sunday wit- 
nessed the largest assemblage even seen in this 
auditorium at a camp meeting, and the serv- 
ices of the week were inspiring and helpful. 
Rev. Dr. L. H. Baker, the widely-known evan- 
gelist from Delaware, Ohio, was present from 
first to last, and rendered valuable service by 
his unique Bible readings and clear cut exposi- 
tions of the Scriptures. Besides the presence 
and faithful work of the popular presiding 
officer and the evangelist, there was pravtical 
preaching or ¢qually effective labors by Revs. 
C, O. Perry, Fred McNeill, J. A. Corey, Geo. C. 
Howard, A. F. Craig, M. Kearney, L. R. Swan, 
J. A. Ford, H. H. Richardson, d. A. Sherman, 
8. E. Leech, and H. A. King. A splendid chorus 
of singers, led by Frank C. Worthly, with Miss 
Frankie Keen, organist, all were punctual in 
attendance, and contributed largely to the in- 
terest and success of the meetings. Tois camp- 
meeting goes on record, by the common ver- 
dict of the people and workers, as the best in its 
history for its general awakening power. The 
presiding elder and Rov. G. C. Howard, of 
Strong, were in labors abundant for its greatest 
success,and their work is highly appreciated 
by the people. 

A sad event, however, must find place in this 
report. On Friday night, Aug. 26, in the dark- 
ness, paralysis stole into the room of Presiding 
Elder Southard and attacked the left half of bia 
face, badly affecting bis left eye ; but his indom- 
itable will kept him at his post in the preach- 
ers’ stand until the finish. His speech, how- 
ever, was so far impaired that he was unable to 
preach on the Sabbatb, as had been planned. 
He returned to his home Monday morning, fol- 
lowed by the deep solicitude and warmest sym- 
pathies of his host of friends in Franklin 
County. While great fears have Leen felt aud 
expressed as to the result of this attack, it is 
very gratifying to learn that be is, even slowly, 
recovering his health. He hopes to resume 
work on the district soon, but his friends sre 
fearful that his ambition will drive him into 
the field before he is able to go. He is especially 
appreciative of the kindness of the ministefial 
friends who have taken up his work and con- 
ducted his quarterly meetings for him. We 
trust that Mr. Southard’s prostration — though 
temporary, we all hope — will explain the late- 
ness and length of this report. W. L. D. 


Portiand District 


Portiand, Pine Street. — Dr. Haley has been in 
his pulpit every Sunday since Oonference, and 
has bad his share of the summer visitors in his 
congregations. The preaching services have 
been well attended, and the Sunday-scbool has 
increased, the average being one-third larger 
than last year. About $40 worth of books have 
been added to the library. Sunday, Oct. 2, was 
observed as Rally day in all the services, which 
were largely attended. The Epworth League 
held a“ roll-call rally,” which was full of inter- 
est. Miss Hattie Lombard is soliciting sub. 
scriptions for a new Sterling piano, which will 
be purchased ina few days. On Oct. 9,1 person 
was baptized and 15 were received into the 
ehurch. A chorus choir has been recently 
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organized. The social meetings have been well 
attended, and the pastor and people are wit- 
nessing a rising tide of prosperity. 


Cornish.— We completed our first round of 
visits with this church, Sunday, Oct. 16, and 
found things in a state of prosperity under the 
leadership of the new pastor, Rev. E'bridge 
Gerry. A hearty reception was extended to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerry upon their coming to this 
parish. Our business session was preceded by 
a class-meeting with 88 persons present. The 
average attendance for the year at class, so far, 
is 88, while the mid-week prayer-meeting is 
much larger. The pastor reported 227 calls. 
We could hardly make ourselves believe that 
we were in the old vestry ; and were not entire- 
ly, for new paper and paint and electric lights 
made it seem like a new room. The ladies’ 
parlor and kitchen are up to date, $140 having 
been expended on improvements, and all bills 
paid. This church hasa very efficient Ladies’ 
Aid Society. The department of music is far 
beyond the average in our village churches. 
What an inspiration to the pastor to have a 
host of solid, hearty, sensible singers, who can 
open their months and pronounce their words 
so you can understand what they are singing, 
and not be obliged to guess at the hymn by the 
tune they sing ! Good congregations attend the 
preaching service both morning and evening. 
One young man has been converted, and sev- 
eral persons will be admitted to full member- 
ship at the next communion Sunday. 


Kesar Falis.— Rev. H. A. Peare and wife are 
happy in their work and have reason to be, as 
the tide of prosperity rises. The Sunday congre- 
gation has increased 20 per cent. over last year’s 
attendance. The social meetings are excellent, 
anda revival spirit pervades the church. Two 
have been converted. Miss Florence Garner col- 
lected money tor a piano, which has been placed 
in the vestry. A new book-case for the Sunday- 
school library has been purchased, and $25 worth 
of pew books have been added. The pastor is 
looking after his benevolences early, and has 
raised $85 for missions. A praise service, eight 
or ten prayers, a brief sermon, and testimonies 
from a Jarge company nearly filling the vestry, 
and this preceding a quarterly conference, gives 
one an idea of the spiritual life of this church. 


Conway, Conway Centre and North Conway. — 
One may think we are a little mixed as he 
reads these names under the head of Portland 
District ; but these were the churches we served 
on Sunday, Oct. 9,ia exchange with Dr. Ladd, 
who took the Berwicks on the same date. Mrs. 
Wentworth and I desired to visit the White 
Mountains and see them in their autumnal 
glory, and consequently this plan was formu- 
lated, much to the delight of the people of Ber- 
wick and South Berwick, and also of ourselves. 
lt is a worth a trip across the continent to go 
through the “ Notch” in the early days of Ucto- 
ber. The barren, rugged mo”ntains of the West, 
lifting their sombre heads into the clouds, give 
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one a feeling of awe as he catches a vision of 
their grandeur and majesty ; but the old White 
Mountain range, covered with verdure from 
crown to base, with every imaginable tint in 
the gorgeous rays of the setting sun as he throws 
his good-night kisses upon billowy clouds while 
they linger for his evening caresses, thrills you 
with giad delighttill your very being seems 
ready for a great outburst of laughter while you 
gaze upon the ever changing scene. 


Portiand Preachers’ Meeting. — We reassem- 
bled at the Chestnut Street vestry on Oct. 8 for 
our reopening after a vacation of three months. 
The following officers were elected to serve for 
the present year: President, B. C. Wentworth ; 
vice-president, J. R. Clifford; secretary and 
treasurer, G. F. Millward ; executive commit- 
tee, J. W. Magruder, C. H. Priddy, and J. F. Ha- 
ley. After the reorganization Rev. J. H. Irvine 
read a carefully prepared paper on * Oan Pen- 
tecostal Power und Results be Expected in the 
Church of Today?” Taking the affirmative 
side of the question,in » calm, logical, scriptural 
manner he proceeded to show as that, shorn 
of its outward manifestations — the ‘‘ sound as 
of a rushing mighty wind ” and the appearance 
of * cloven tongues like as of fire’ — the same 
pentecostal experience may be received when 
we wait for the blessing as did the disciples 
* until endued with power from on high,” and 
like glorious results will follow in the chureh 
today. The hour that ensued was full of tender- 
ness. Many eyes were tearful and many hearts 
were touched by the Divine Spirit as the 
preachers and their wives waited before God 
and plead the “ fulfillment of the promise.’’ 


Zion’s Herald. — Will the preachers make a 
strong push for this paperand secure the special 
offer of fifteen months for $250? Makea pub- 
lic announcement and a private canvass, and 
you will fizd some who will respond. 

B. CO. W. 





W. F. M. & — The semi-annual meeting of the 
W. F. M. 8. of Portland District was held at 
Chestnut St. Church, Portland, Me., Oct. 20. 
The larger part of the morning session was de- 
voted to business. An interesting historical 
sketch of the W. F. M. 8S. was given by the 
president, Mrs. I. Luce, and an efficient report 
of the Branch meeting was given by the dele- 
gate, Mrs. Sadie Strout. 

The afternoon session opened at 230 with a 
devotiona) service led by the pastor of Chestnut 
St. Church, Rev. Dr. J. W. Magruder. A vocal 
solo was beautifully rendered by Mrs. Claude 
H. Priddy; an interesting and hejpfal address 
was made by Miss Mary A. Danforth, of Japan ; 
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anda vocal selection was given by Mrs. Jobn 
Loveitt, of Portland. A good audience and a 
generous offering testified to the interest the 
ladies of this society have in the work. 
SECRETARY. 





Lewiston District 


New Gloucester. — On Saturday, Oct. 22, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John C. Pendexter in 
New Gloucester was the scene of a very pleas- 
ant occasion, when Miss Georgia E. Pendexter 
was united in marriage with Mr. Edward Preble- 
Crafts, Rev. J. W. Smith, of Empire, officiating. 
Miss Pendexter is a sister of the late Rev. M. C. 
Pendexter, and a cousin of Rev. H. B. Ridgway, 
D. D., of St. Paul’s Church, New York, and also 
of Dr. Charles C, Bragdon, of Lasell Seminary. 
She belongs to one of the first tamilies in New 
Gloucester, and has been an active and influen-: 
tial member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at East Poland. Mr. Crafts is a leading mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal! Church of North 
Auburn, a musician and choir leader, and a 
prominent citizen of that place. Afier receiv: 
ing the congratulations of their friends, and 
partaking of a royal lunch prepared by Mrs. 
Pendexter, Mr. and Mrs. Crafts took a carriage 
for their home in West Auburn, the illpess 
and death of the brother of the bride (Rev. M. 
CG. Pendexter, of Amesbury) interfering with 
their plans for a wedding tour. The bride re. 
ceived many valuable gifts from friends, in- 
cluding a gold watch and chain from the 
groom. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Manchester District 


West Derry. — God is graciously pouring out 
His Spirit upon the people of St. Luke’s Church, 
West Derry. Shortly after the reopening of the 
enlarged and beautified edifice, Rev. Dr. F. K. 
Strattop, Conference evangelist of the New 
England Conference, came to assist the pastor 
in a two weeks’ series of meetings. Dr.Stratton 
is a wise, safe helper to any pastor. His faith- 
ful and loving presentation of old Gospel 
truths, of sin and salvation, brings conviction 
to the hearts of sinners. Unlike many evan- 
gelisis, he helps rather thao scolds the mem- 
bers of the church, and presents the blessings 
of the higber lie in such attractive ways that 
the most prejudiced are led to say: “That is 
just what 1 want.” No wonder, under such 
preaching and the leadership of sucb a person, 
that over fifty souls have been won for the Mas- 
ter during these meetings. The church as a 
whole has received an uplift; heads of families, 
husbands and wives, young men and young 
women, law students and school teachers, and, 
best of all, little children, are among these fifty 
souls. Sunday, Oct. 23; was a giorious day for 
God, and many found Him. The records of 
eternity alone will reveal the number. 

Ww. THOMPSON. 


. 


Cencord District 


Personal, — Presiding Elder G. M. Curl and 
his wife nave removed to Weirs, where they will 
make their home during the winter. Mrs, Curl 
has a sister living in that place. Mr. Curl has 
been extremely busy during the past few 
mionths — considerable extra work and anxiety 
resulting from the number of. changes in pas: 
toral relations made necessary on his district. 


Littleton. — Reports for the second quarter in- 
dicated a flourishing condition in this field. 
Finances were in advance of last year, and a 
very encouraging summer attendance was re 
ported for each department. The Epworth 
League shows a healthy increase of member- 
ship and is planning aggressive work. Sunday- 
school Rally day was very successfully observed, 
with promise of permanent increase. The par- 
sonage com mittee, sustained by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, recently expended $250 upon the par 
sonage, building a substantial addition tothe 

’ dining room, laying a hard wood floor in the 
front ball-way, and painting the entire exterior. 
Thanks to a watchful committee and a resource- 
fu) Ladies’ Aid Society, this pastor’s home has 
had some important improvement each year for 
several years past, and it is now one of the best- 
equipped parsonages in the Conference. Kev. 
T. KE. Cramer is the faithful anu popular pastor 
of this church, where the relations are so mutu- 
ally enjoyable. 
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them in very pleasant places. Upon returning 
from their wedding trip a reception was ten- 
dered them at which there was present a large 
number of their parishioners. They were hap 
pily remembered with silverware and money, 
avd made to feel that they were highly es- 
teemed. The parsonage has been papered and 
painted, and water put in at a cost of some $70. 
One of the young men bas also raised sufficient 
money to purchase a bell. Ai a recent fair the 
Ladies’ Aid Society cleared #40. The preaching 
services are wellattended. The Sunday-school 
is growing, and the prayer-meetings are show- 
ing an increased interest. Cottage- meetings are 
held through the week in different parts of the 
town. 


East Haverhill.— Dec. 14, 1902, all of the 
church property in East Haverhill was de: 
stroyed by fire. There is now a neat little 
cburch at this place all complete and fur- 
nished, with the exception of pews, which it is 
hoped to have later on. Although the Sunday- 
school has been conducted without intermis- 
sion, first in the schoolhouse, later in the 
Grange hall, and for the past year in the church, 
it has been without a library. The people are 
now trying to procure one, and if any friends or 
Sunday-schools have books to donate, they will 
be greatly appreciated, and gratefully received 
by the committee in charge, whicb consists of 
P. W. Allen and Ellen R. Richardson. 


Laconia. — The work here is prosperous under 
the faithful supervision of Rev. G. B. Goodrich. 
Two very valuable workers have recently left 
this place : Mrs. Grace L. Wiggin, a consecrated 
worker in the Epworth League, has gone to 
Haverhill, Mass., where she is teaching school. 
Mr. George B. Austin, one of the members of 
the official board, has gone to Savannah, Ga., 
where he will engage in agricultural pursuits. 


The Weirs. — Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Jones have 
returned from the Worid’s Fair. They report 
a very enjoyable trip. Beside going to St. Louis 
they planned to stop at Chicago, Montreal and 
Toronto, where they listened to some of the 
great preachers of those cities. They returned 
refreshed and enthusiastic for the winter’s 
labors. E. Cc. B.D. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


W. H, M. 8. — The 2ist annval meeting of the 
New England Southern Conference Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Fall River, Oct. 19-20. The auditorium 
was elaborately decorated, and the welcome ex- 
tended by the Fall River ladies was equaled 
only by the cordial greeting of their pastor, 
Rev. M.S. Kaufman, D. D. Mrs. T. J. Everett, 
fresh from the General Meeting at Denver, pre- 
sided, and »wakened new interest in the cause 
by ber inspiring presentation of the work and 
its needs. The corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
A. W. Rogers, reported an increase of 250 an- 
nual and five life members during the year, 
also an encouraging movement among the 
children. The treasurer, Mrs. J. F. Cooper, re- 
ported as the total receipts $3,317 44— an in- 
crease Over last year of nearly $1,100. Of this, 
$500 was directly from auxiliaries. In addition, 
$900 of goods have been distributed through the 
bureau of supplies. Mr. Herbert Root read an 
able paper on “ The Help Young People may be 
tothe W.H. M.8.” The addresses of the occa. 
sion were given by Mrs. Franklyn Howland on 
“Faithful Stewardship; ’ Mrs. M. J. Gilder- 
sleeve, of New York, on ** The Mormon Men- 
ace;” and Mrs. N. W. Bass, general organizer, 
on “Our Country’s Problems and How the 
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Womaa’s Home Missionary Society may Help 
to Solve Them.” Mrs. Bass’ labors within our 
Conference have been both abundant and fruit. 
ful. Mrs. N, W. Alger emphasized the duty or 
Christian service in a poem entitled, “ Olq 
Times and New, and What We must Do;” ana 
Mrs. H. W. Brown read a poem, “ The Everlast. 
ing Name,” written for the occasion by her sis. 
ter, Lanta Wilson Smith. Several charming 
solos and a fine quartet added to the interest of 
the meeting. The officers of last year were re. 
elected, with the exception of Mrs.8. K. Luce. 
She declined to serve, and Mrs. Franklyn How. 
land was electe-i vice-president. 

Mrs. EBEN TIRRELL, Ree. Sec. 


Norwich District 


Preachers’ Meeting.— The Centre Methodist 
Episcopal Church, East Hartford, the youngest 
society on Norwich District, gave full proof of 
its right to recognition asa branch of * Chris. 
tianity in earnest” by the heartiness of its 
invitation and the ability with which it meas- 
ured up to the oscasion in the entertainment of 
the Norwich District Ministerial Association, 
which convened here, Oct. 23-24. Although the 
attendance of ministers and their wives was 
unusually Jarge, the supply of homes open to 
receive them was greater than the demand. 
And the collations farnished at the church 
were according to Gdip3l ‘msasure: * Pressed 
down, shaken together, and ranning over.” 
The pastor, Rev. John Oldham, and his enthusi- 
astic people merited every word which the 
committee on resolutions so well expressed as 
the sentiments of their guests. 

Monday afternoon Rsv. T. S. Henderson, 
D. D., of New York, give a very excellent ad- 
dress on, * Ths Methodist Minister asan Evan- 
gelist.” The spirit and enthusiasm of this 
man of God were contagious, and our hearts 
burned within us while he talked with us and 
unfolded the richness of our possibilities and 
the ripeness of our opportunity. It was bread 
cast upoa the waters, that will be found before 
many days in revival fires throughout the dis- 
trict. In the evening a platform meeting was 
held, at which inspiring addresses were made 
by Rev. J. N. Patterson, on “ The Preacking 
Service;” Rev. J. Betts, on “The Class-meet- 
ing;” and Rev. W. F. Davis,on “The Prayer- 
meeting.” 

Wednesday morning Rsv. R. Povey read a 
timely and practical paper on ‘ Christian 
Socialism,” which awakenei a lively discas- 
sion. An able and suggestive exegasis of the 
Lord’s Prayer, prepared by R3v. W. P. Buck, 
was, owing to his uuavolidable absence, read by 
Rev. F.C. Baker. Rev. Dr. J. H. Allen took us 
with him through the first six books of the 
battle; as, with bis well-Koown skill in exe- 
gesis and exposition, he unfolded the salient 
points of the Bible story. “(Qj alities I Desire 
in my Pastor,” was the topic assigned to David 
Gordon, of Hazardville; bat in his unavoidable 
absence, the topic was treated by Walter 
Foster, of Wapping. “ Qualities I Desire in my 
Layman,” was unfolded by Rev. W.S. McIntire. 
Rev. E. 8. Hammond presented a paper of 
marked ability and suggestiveness on the 
timely topic, * Winning and Holding Children 
for the Church.” in the evening Rev. W. F. 
Carter, of East Glastonbury, preached from 
Isaiah 38: 22, subject, “Jesus Our King.” At 
the close of the sermon Dr. Bartholomew, our 
presiding elder evangelist — conducted a profit- 
able und blessed altar service. 

Rev. J. H. Newland presented an invitation 
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for the February meeting to be held at Willi- 
mantic, which was heartily accepted. 

Resolutions of sympathy with the family of 
the late Rev. G. W. Crabb, of Oneco, whose fu- 
neral was held on Monday afternoon, were 
passed by &@ unanimous rising vote. Another 
laborer has received his reward; another con- 
queror has been crowned. 


Moosup.— The pastor, Rev. S. M. Beale, has 
been at work for some months, in'a quiet way, 
but with a persistent and practical faith, get- 
ting subscriptions for the liquidation of the 
debt of $950, which has been hanging over the 
church property fora number of years. The 
Moosup Journal reports one mortgage note of 
$500 already paid, and the remaining $450 as 
insight. Hearty congratulations to the Moses 
who, under God, has led this loyal and devoted 
people out of this house of bondage! (Galatians 
6: 1.) SCRIPTUM. 


New Bedford District 


Ministerial Association. — The New,Bedford 
District Ministerial Association held its Octo- 
ber, meeting with our church in Vineyard 
Haven. The place not being easy of access, the 
usual number of ministers were not:’present. 
Still, nineteen of them were on hand to partici- 
pate in the carrying out of an excellent pro- 
gram and enjoy the bounteovs hospitality of 
the Vineyard Haven’ people. Resolutions were 
passed on the death of Dr. Upham. He having 
spent so much of his time within the limits of 
this district, and having preached his last ser- 
mon at Cottage City, such action seemed most 
appropriate. Sympathy was also expressed 
with Revs. E, F. Studley in the death fof his 
father,and W. G. Smith on account of pro- 
longed illness. A reséintion was also passed to 
the effect that a committee be eiecied, com- 
posed of Revs. W. l. Ward (chairman), G. H. 
Bates, Thomas Tyrie, W. A. Luce and J. A. L. 
Rich, to consider and encourage the establish- 
mert of a Conference or District Methodist 
Episcopal Home for the Aged. The social greet- 
ings of the Association were extended over 
one day, the severe storm preventing the boats 
from running, thus detaining several brethren 
from attending the District Epworth League 
Convention. The pastor of the church, Rev. 
John Pearce, was untiring in his devotion to 
the brethren during their prolonged stay. 


Vineyard Haven. — J. H. Crowell, for nineteen 
years superintendent of the Sunday-school, an 
efliclent class-leader, and a faithful man of 
God, has resigned his positions in the church 
and will make his home in Providence. W.F. 
Swift bas been elected superintendent. Mr. 
Swift comes to his work well equipped, and will 
without doubt make a successful officer of the 


school. Rally Day, Oct. 16, was an inspiration 
to all. 


Cottage City. —The finances of this church are 
in ‘excellent condition. The first half of the 
year closed without a single penny’s indebted: 
ness, The death of Dr. Upham has produced a 
deep sense of personal loss. He was a true 
friend to this church and its pastor, Rev. R. 8. 
Moore, and will long be held in affectionate re- 
membrance. 


Chilmark.—The Neighborhood Convention 
was held with this church, Oct. 4,and more 
than one hundred were present. It was a de- 
lightful occasion. Rev. B. F. Raynor is the 
efficient pastor. 


North Tisbury. — The work here is going well. 
The pastor, Rev. Arthur Wadsworth, and his 
faithful people, are planning and working fcr a 
revival. 


Edgartown.—The Edgartown Gagetie states 
that “ Rally Day at the Methodist Episcopal 
church and Sunday-school was of great interest 
and many attended. Rev. G. E. Brightman at 
the morning service spoke on ‘ Edgartown — 
The Place, the People, the Churches, the Need,’ 
a sermon which we wish we might print entire 
and put acopy into every housein town. The 
services all through the day and evening were 
of unusual interest and of great encourage- 
ment.”’ 


Martha’s Vineyard. — About the last of Octo- 
ber on this island a revival campaign will be 
entered upon in which all the ministers and all 
the charges wiil participate. The work will 
open at Chilmark, and continue until special 
services have been held in all the churches. 


Provincetown. — This place has recently lost, 
by death, one of its most prominent citizens — 
Marshall L. Adams. His pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Allen, officiated at the funeral, which took 
place in the town hall. The Yarmouth Register 
printed his most excellent address at length, 
with words of hearty commendation of his fit- 
ting tribute. / 


Berkley. — A peculiarly sad event has oc. 
curred here. Rev. Wm. R. Joslyn, who had 
labored and prayed for the union of the Congre- 
gational and Methodist churches of thie place, 
and bad been privileged to finish the work of 
renovating the church, making it now a very 
beautiful place for worship, was on the very day 
in which the Methodist members were to be re- 
ceived into the church, called to his heavenly 
reward while dressing to go tothe service. Dr. 
Luther T. Townsend, a jife-long friend of the de 
ceased, and who only ten days before preached 
the dedicatory sermon, delivered the eulogy at 
the funeral which took place, Oct. 25. Like 
Moses of old it was given Mr. Joslyn to have a 
vision of the blessed union, but not to enjoy its 
consammation. 








New Bedford, Pleasant St. — Oct. 238 was Old 
Folks’ Day with this church. The pastor, Rev. 
G. H. Bates, who was the originator of this 
unique service, arranged, with the aid of effi- 
cient committee:, a program that proved to be 
all that could be desired. Of the aged present 
eight were over ninety years of age, the oldest 
being Mrs. Evelyn Ricker, who will be 96 in 
February, and who walks all the way to church 
from the West End. The oldest Methodist in 
the city is Mrs. Sarah Meigs, who will be 100 
years old in December. She was not able to be 
present, but sent in her testimony, which was 
that she “finds the good old-fashioned Gospel 
saves today.” There were seventeen persons 
present between the ages of eighty and ninety. 
Special bouquets were presented to the oldest 
members of the church, and all the aged people 
were remembered with flowers, while the Ep- 
worth League members pinned pinks on the 
coats of all the old men who attended the serv- 
ice. The pastor himself was presented with a 
handsome bouquet, and, when he asked what 
for, was told because he was the oldest minister 
present. Mr. Bates took for his text Psa.1:3: 
‘His leaf also shall not wither.” A few sen- 
tences of the sermon are inserted: “Some 
might suggest that other text,‘ We all do fade 
«as a leaf, but I will have none of it on Old 
Folks’ Day. That word was never meant for 
the immortal and unfading saints of God, but 
for men in their sins. These withering, falling 
leaves that whirl about our streets in every eda- 
dying, windy gust are a symbol of the sinner, 
not the saint of God. Of the latter there is a 
better thought, and the Psalmist sings it in our 
next text: ‘He shall be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in season ; his leaf also,’ etc. Away, then, with 
the idea of a withering life!” The church was 
fittingly decorated for the occasion. The pas- 
tor of this church being an old officer of the 
Civil War, he is frequently called to render 
service on Memorial Day occasions, and was 
the orator of the day at. the dedication of the 
monument given by Mr. George Purrington, of 
Mattapoisett, to the Army and Navy Memorial 
Association of that town. The address was 
printed in full in the Hvening Standard of New 
Bedford, and was noteworthy for its appropri- 
ateness and patriotic sentiment. 


Myricks. — During a disastrous fire in the 
village, Oct. 26,the Methodist church and par- 
sonage caught fire several times, but the fire 
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was extinguished before very serious loss was 
inflicted. MELIOR. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Albans District 


Cambridge.— The church in the north part of 
the town is enjoying a gracious outpouring of 
the Spirit. Special evangelistic meetings were 
begun in the early part.of October, and, when 
last heard from, some thirty persons had begun 
the Christian life. Such a gracious work ot 
grace brings to the membership of the church a 
renewal of life and power. We hope to hear that 
many others on that part of the charge have 
become Christ’s disciples. At Cambridge a 
Junior Epworth League has been organized, 
which is growing finely under the efficient 
superintendency of Mrs. J. 8. Allen, the pastor’s 
wife. This town honored itself as weil as our 
church by sending to the legislature at Mont- 
pelier Linus Leavens, a successful merchant in 
the town and superintendent of our Sunday- 
school, as well as an active worker in all de- 
partments ofthe church. Surely Pastor Allen 
and bis people have reason for rejoicing. 


Enosburg Falis.— Rev. G. W. Hunt has been 
taking a needed rest for a month. If Dame 
Rumor is correct, he has returned to his work 
doubly prepared for aggressive service. We 
extend congratulations! 


Underhill. — We learn that a g 20d work has 
been accomplished in this church under the 
leadersnip of the pastor, Rev. O. L. Barnard. 
Several young men and women bave been con- 
verted and have united with the church, and 
special meetings are still in progress. Mr. Bar- 
nard’s son, Orlo, has entered the University of 
Vermont. 


W. H. M S8.—The Vermont Conference W. 
H. M.8. held a very successful convention at 
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St. Albans, Oct, 26and 27. Mrs. Mary Webb is 
the very efficient president. The ladies of the 
local society, under the direction of their presi- 
dent, Mrs. Emilie Johnson, entertained their 
guests royally. RUBLIw. 





St. Johnsbury District 


Lunenburg. —The people of this charge plan 
a@ new feature of autumn festival (perbaps it is 
the old one in New England) —a game supper: 
Bruin’s flesh, venison, partridge pie, and rabbit 
stew. The whole force of the HERALD office 
should be there. The date of the “ genera! en- 
gagement” is now put on Oct. 28. The condi- 
tion of the roads, as they say in the far East, 
may change this schedule. There is a talk of 
securing Rev. J. M. Frost, of 8t. Johnsbury, to 
give his smoke-talk—pardon the lapsus — 
camp-talk on “Life in the Maine Woods.” 
The supper will then only stand as a huge ex- 
clamation point at the finis of his address. 
The elder regrets thxt his roving disposition 
takes him to the extreme opposite of Lunen- 
burg on that day. 


Bloomfieli.— A recent visit here somewhat 
surprised the writer, who found the old church 
well filled and a very interesting harvest exer- 
cise in progress. The children far outdid the 
average of such occasions, and several of the 
young people did themselves much credit by 
participating in the program. The pastor’s 
wife had so far recovered as to be in church, and 
she is hopeful of speedy and complete restora- 
tion. One family here were seeking baptism. 
The pastor took the occasion to present the 
leading benevolences and was successful in a 
flattering degree. Considerably over $80 was 
pledged on the spot. 


Barton Landing. — Rev. 1. P. Chase is taking 
the work at Barton Landing for the time, while 
Rev. 8. G. Lewis is in the Victoria Hospital in 
Montreal. There he is making good recovery 
from an operation for appendicitis, performed 
early inthe month. He isexpected at bis home 
in a few days. He was seized just in the midst 
of a most promising revival work. J. O. 8. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Wesleyan Hall 
was well filled last Monday morning for the 
service of memorial to the late Dr. Samuel F. 
Upham. Dr. G. 8. Chadbourne read apprecia- 
tive resolutions. Drs. L. B. Bates and E. R. 
Thorndike and Bishop Mallalieu spoke in the 
strongest and most tender terms of Dr. Upham’s 
religious life, ministry and brotherliness. Em- 
phasis was given to his religious experience, his 
faitb in and love for Jesus, his affection for and 
loyalty to the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
its doctrines, his ability as a preacher, and his 
fidelity as a friend and brother. The semi- 
annual reelection took place: Rev. C. W. 
Blackett, Ph. D., president; Rev. C. H. Stack- 
pole, vice president ; Rev. G. L. Small, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Next Morday, Rev. J. P. Brusbingham, D. D, 
of Chicago, will address the meeting on * Ag: 
gressive Evangelism.” 


Boston District 


Boston, Bromfield St. — The annual Old Home 
Day banquet occurred Monday, Oct. 24. An un- 
usually large number were present. Addresses 
were made by Bishop Malialieu and Presiding 
Elders Perrin and Mansfield. As concerning 
the future of ‘this church the suggestions were 
conservative ; the advice is to wait for proper 
conditions, and not hurry the sale until such 
time as its value can be realized. It is prophe- 
sied that “ within a half score of years the old 
church will be sv placed as to have its former 
prestige und usefulness.” The pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Jobn Galbraith, is very hopeful for an early so- 
lution of the problems here presented. On 
the Sunday Bishop Mallalieu preached in the 
morning. About 126 were present at the after- 
noon love feast, led by Dr. Perrin, 


Revival Meetings. — Revs. L. J. Birney, L. A. 
Nies and C. H. Stackpole have umited for work 
together, giving one week, including the Sun- 
day, toeach church. Meetings have been held 
at Melrose and Stanton Avenue with very grat- 
ifying results, and are now in progress at 
Hyde Park. 


Webster. — Kev. H. H. Paine, the pastor, has 
prepared, with much care, a “ Historical Sketch 
and Directory ” of this church, illustrated witb 
excellent portraits of the late Chester C. Cor. 
bin, Cyrus Spaulding, and the pastor. 
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Table Crockery & China 


Thanksgiving 


In the Dinner Set Hall (Third Floor) 
may be seen new shapes and decorations, 
also many of the old standard patterns, 
in sets, or parts of sets, as required. 

All values, from the ordinary to the 
medium and very costly services. 

Turkey platters (large size) and plates to 
match. 

Fish Sets, Eatree Sets, Pudding Sets, 
Dessert Sets, etc., all grades and values. 

In the Glass Department (Second 
Floor), all grades and values. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (Third Floor), 
rare bric-a-brac. 

Handsome pieces for mantelpieces and 
niches from the Worcester Royal Porce- 
lain Works, also Geman and French 
specimens recently landed. 

Our exhibits on the several floors were 
never larger, more valuable and compre- 
hensive than now. 

One price in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold on equal wares if we 
know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


China and Glass Merchants 
420 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 








Cambridge District 

Sudbury. — Good fortune has come to this 
church. From the estate of the late John Good- 
now, a Congregationalist, the church receives 
$500. On Uct. 16, Rev. A. A. Felch preached be- 
fore the Sudbury Lodge of Free Masons toan 
audience that filled the house. A Home Depart- 
ment of the Sunday-schoo!l is being organized. 


Lynn District 

Salem, Lafayette St. — Following his excellent 
custom, Rev. N. B. Fisk, the pastor, planned an 
“Old Home” day for Oct. 20. The event was a 
stirring success. The Salem vening News 
recognized its importance by having a reporter 
present all day and by giving the account two 
columns with double-column head lines, and 
using Mr. Fisk’s picture. Former pastors present 
were Kevs. Geo. W. Mansfieid, G. 8. Chadbourne, 
G. A. Phinney and Charles Tilton. The oldest 
living former pastor is Rev. Daniel Rich- 
ards. Among others not abie to be present 
were Drs. Daniel Dorchester, Daniel Steele, and 
Rev. G. L. Collyer. A great number of elderly 
people were served dinner by the Ladies’ 
Society, the oldest person being Mr. W. Ww. 
Whitney, who is 80 years of age. Fifty old 
friends of the church, who had not been in 
church for years, were present. During the 
afternoon a program of music and addresses 
was enjoyed. At 6oclock supper was served to 
160 people. Another program was rendered in 
the evening. Among the speakers of afternoon 
and evening were Rev. W. N. Mason and 
Matthew Robson, of Wesley Church, and the 
former pastors named above. On Wednesday 
preceding 125 of the younger Sunday-school 
children were entertained. Mr. Fisk announced 
that these special gatherings were held to give 
the participants a good time and to make prep- 
arations for the revival to be held under the 
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jeadership of Evangeiist W. J. Cozens in No- 
vember. 


Malden, Centre Church.—This spacious 
church was crowded on Sunday morning to lis- 
ten to its former pastor, President E. H. Hughes, 
who delivered a masterly sermon on “* The 
Sanctification of Work.” Hundreds gathered 
about him at the close of the service to express 
their affectionate greetings. N’IMPORTE. 


Springfield District 


Athol.—The quiet of the parsonage was 
agreeably interrupted on Tuesday evening, Oct. 
ll, by the church people entering and taking 
possession. Before Rev. T. C. Cleveland and 
wife realized what was taking place, a banquet 
was spread and the parsonage transformed into 
a house of feasting. Cater in the evening Mr. 
George R. Paige infurmed the minister und 
his com panion that they had been married four 
years, and that the church desired to show their 
remembrance of the fact. In behalf of their 
many friends he presented the surprised young 
eouple with a beautiful set of Haviland china, 
a chafing-dish and spoon, a cut-glass berry 
bowl, a pair of blankets, and an envelope of 
money. Mr. Cleveland made a short and ap- 
propriate response. 


Amherst.— The ministers’ wives of the dis- 
trict gathered at Amherst on invitation of Mrs. 
Martin. A joyful company of women, a perfect 
October day, and the grand old college town, 
made a happy combination. The day will never 
be forgotten. Mrs. Martin served the ladies 
with a dinner, and under the supervision of re 
liable guides they all visited A1iaherst College. 
Ab! what a country, this Connecticat Valley, 
these Berkshire Hills! C. E. DAVIs. 





Milk Mixtures 


for babies are many times dangerous in 
that the milk may become tainted. Bor- 
den’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
absolutely sate, being rendered sterile in 
the process of preparation. Asa general 
household milk it is superior and always 
available. 


CHURCH REGISTER 








HERALD CALENDAR 
Church Extension Society meeting, at Trin- 


ity Church, Worcester, Nov, 26 
Freedmen's Aid and Southern Education 

Society meeting, at St. Paul’s Church, 

Manchester, N. H. Nov. 78 
General Missionary Committee meeting, at 

Bromfield St. Church, Boston, Nov. 9 





METHODIST SOCIAL UNION — BANQUET 
AND RECEPTION TO THE BISHOPS, MIS- 
SIONARY CUMMITTEE, AND EDITORS OF 
OUR CHURCH PAPERS.—On Monday, Nov. 14, 
at Talbot and Paul Revere Halls, Mechanics’ 
Building, Huutington Ave. Informal social 
half hour, 6 to 630. Banquet at 6.30 sharp, fol- 
lowed by addresses by Bishops McCabe, Tho- 
burn and McDowell. Reception in Paul Revere 
Hall, 8 to 9 30. 

Ticket exchange and sale for members of the 


Union opens Monday, Nov. 7, at 9a. m., at Tre- 
mont Temple ticket office. Public sale opens 


Wednerday, Nov. 9, at same place and hour. 
All seats reserved. Early purchase ie advised 
to secure choice seats. 

FREDERIC D, FULLER, Sec. 





PROMOTION OF HOLINKSS.—A_ specia! 
series of revival meetings for the promotion of 
Scriptural holiness will be held at the Elm 8t. 
Church, Yarmoutbhville, Me., beginning Friday, 


DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING; OIL, TIMBE SMELTER, 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS m ing possible 
LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, listed and 
unlisted, our spectatty. Booklets giving full in- 
formation mailed free on application. 

bo eg LACEY & CO. 
Bankers Q Brokers, 6¢ Broadway, New York 











California Homeseekers’ Guide free. Shepherd- 
Teague Co., 1123 J St., Fresno, Cal. 





GOSPEL SINGER 


Miss Thyra I. Walker, the gospel singer, for- 
merly of Melrose, Mass.,may be addressed at 
North Grosvenordale, Conn. 
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Nov. 4, at 7.30 p, m., and continuing until Nov. 
14. Rev. C. J. Fowler will have charge, assisted 
by Evangelist E. F. Walker. Services every 
nigbt at 730, every afternoon at 2.30; Sunday 
services at 10.30 a. m. and 2 80 and7 p. m. 





STATION PLAN SECRELARY.— Dr. George 
Heber Jones, of our Korea Mission, who was 
recently elecied Station Plan Secretary for the 
Missionary Society iff succession to Bishop 
Oldham, has removed the Station Plan office 
from Chicago to New York city. All corre- 
spondence relating to Station Plan matters 
should be addressed to him at the Mission 
Rooms, 160 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL CITY EVANGELIZATION 
UNION, — The convention of the National City 
Evangelization Union will be held in Trinity 
Union Church, Providence, R. I., Nov. 16 18. The 
programs of these conventions have become 
famous for their breadth, their freshness, and 
their aptness for the times. They deal with 
matters of fact, and glow with a burning pur. 
pose. The addresses and discussions are creat- 
ing a literature on the vital themes of city 
evangelization. To all who are concerned for 
the redemption of the cities, the invitation to 
participate is most cordial. ntertainment 
will be provided for all delegates. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Rev. J. F. Cooper, 
pastor of Trinity Union Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Providence, R. I, or to Rev. F. M. 
North, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


J. N. GAMBLE, President. 
O. A. LITTLEFIELD, Secretary. 


REV. A. W. BYRT " 

, Com. on 
REV. A. J. COULTAS, 
REV. F. M. NoRTH, \ Program. 





PREACHER WANTED.—A preacher fora 
double charge. Salary small. Good parsonage. 
J. I. BARTHOLOMEW, P., E., 
Willimantic, Conn. 





If your stomach is weak, it should have help. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives strength to the stom- 
ach, and cures dyspepsia and indigestion. 





MINISTERS’ WIVES’ ASSOCIATION, —The 
Ministers’ Wives’ Association of Lynn District 
will meet with Mrs. Geurge W. Mansfield, 376 
Broadway, Lynn, on Tuesday, Nov.8 Lunch 
will be served at 1 o’clock, to be followed by the 
business meeting and social hour. Take car at 
Lynn Square marked Wyoma or Lynn Woods, 
leaving on the hour and half-hour. Peabody 
cars also pass the house. The parsonage is next 
to the church. Ali ministers’ wives are invited. 


ANNA M. Woops, Rec. Sec. 





$10 PRIZE.— The Denver committee prepar- 

ing for the International Epworth League Con 
vention in 1905 desire to secure a new and 
original badge. They therefore offer a $10 gold: 
piece to any one offering a design which is 
adopted literally. The committee reserves 
the right to adopt parts of designs, and, 
if deemed wise, to reject all designs. Expect 
no reply if prize is not awarded you. Send 
proposals to 

CHRISTIAN F. REISNER, 

1257 So. 14th Street, Denver, Colo. 





Good housekeepers at this season of the year 
find their way to the crockery stores to replen- 
ish their china closets, and, notwithstanding 
the high duty on crockery and glass, improved 
methods of manufacture and competition have 
reduced the cost far below what values were a 
score of yearsago. The exhibit at Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton’s establishment is attractive. 





EPWORTH LEAGUS MASS MEETING. — 
An enthusiastic mass meeting in the interest of 
the Epworth League will be heldat St. John’s 
Charch, South Boston, Thursday evening, Nov. 
10. This will be in the nature of a royal welcome 
to Bishop J. F. Berry, president, Dr. E. M. Ran. 
dall, general secretary, and Dr. 8. J. Herben, 
editor of Epworth Herald, and it is earnestly 
hoped by the committee in charge that the 
church will be filled with loyal Leaguers to 
greet these national leaders. The president of 
the First General Conference District, Rev. Geo. 
H. Spencer, will preside, and addresses will be 
made by Bishop Berry, Dr. Raudall and Dr. 
Herben. This is the strongest program ever 
offered to the Epworth Leaguers of New Eng: 
land. Comeand bring your banners witb you. 

A banquet complimentary to these distin- 
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guished visitors will be given at 6 o’clock in the 
vestry, for which a very limited number of 
tickets have been issued. These can be pro- 
cured by communicating with Mr. G. B Oakley 
secretary Boston Circuit of Epworth Leagues, 
Room 201, Paddock Building, Tremont Street, 
Boston. 


TO PRESIDING ELDERS AND PASTORS. 
— A Methodist preacher ot experience, highly 
recom mended, offers his services to presiding 
elders needing supplies, or to pastors wishing 
toretire for some months from their charges. 
Address “ P,” ZIon’s HERALD office. 











W. F. M. 8S. — The reguiar meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board will occur Wednesday, Nov. 9, at 
10a. m., inthe Committee Room, 36 Bromfield 
St. MARY LAWRENCE MANN, Kec. Sec. 





QUICK CALL FOR MISSION ARIES. — There 
is need for missionaries for work in Africa, as 
follows: A single man as teacher of native 
school in shodesia,South Africa. A single 
woman to teach instrumental and vocal music 
among Portuguese white people and in Portu- 
guese and native schools at St. Paul de Loanda, 
Angola. A man and his wife to tage charge of 
mission home and industrial school for native 
boys in Angola. These are all needed now. The 
locations are all in healthful sections. Appli- 
cants should be fairly well educated. Graduates 
from college preferred. Address Bishop Hart- 
zell or Dr. Leonard. 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
city ; or see them at General Missionary Com- 
mittee meeting, Boston, Nov. 9 15. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYFUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the on 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures win 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottie. 


THE DENVER CLUB 


THE DENVER CLUB is the company of New 
England Epworth Leaguers, Methodists and 
friends who are going to the seventh Interna- 
tional Convention of the Epworth League held 
in Denver, Colorado, in July, 1905. 


THE DENVER CLUB is a personally con- 
ducted-tour. This is the increasingly popular 
way of travel; it saves money ; it eliminates 
anxiety ; it gives superior accommodations ; it 
affords congenial fellowship. 


THE DENVER CLUB is organized to offer 
the advantage of saving in small amounts from 
now until the time of the convention next 
July. 


THE DENVER CLUB is now enrolling mem- 
bers. Individuals, Epworth Leagues, churches, 
men’s clubs, societies, may ascertain the meth- 
od of membership, how every Epworth League 
in New England can send a delegate, how to 
raise the money, information about tours, 
prices, advantages, by writing to the secretary 

Rev. H. E. MURKETT, 
Providence, R. I. 


Associated with Mr. Murkett are Rev. J. 0. 
RANDALL, of Attleboro, Mass., as president, 
and MR. EDWARD M. WHEELER, of Providence, 
R. L., as treasurer of the Club. 
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OBITUARIES 





There is no death! In aught 

Ttat shows the handiwork of God 

Doth hope abound. The human mind, 

Beclouded by the mist through which it fain 
would pierce 

With gaze that comprehends all mysteries 
sublime, 

Has failed to read et the alphabet 

Of God's eternal truth 

The thousand oaks that rear their lofty heads 

In aagete peenty far surpassing touch of artist’s 

rush, 

Or vain conception born of mortal thought, 

Doth speak of life that pregnant is of grander 
forests 

Yet unborn; these giants of the mountainside, 

Or wide extended plain, 

But tell in faintest whisper of the death that 
gave them life. 

Were every leaf a tongue, 

And every tongue a messenger of truth, 

With single word ‘t would pass the chrysalis of 


eath, 
And join in gladsome song of larger life than 
parent e’er had known. 
O Soul, be pot appalled by what approaching 
years portend! 
Look not upon the dissolution of the frame 
As though it were an evil naught can cure. The 


Hand 
Which now adorns the field with flowers rich 
and rare 
Has known no idle hour; for centuries agone 
The workshop of decay has been its place of 
lordly toil — 
The power-bouse of Life aud all that is. 
O Soal, there is no death! The moment 
When expiring breath betrays the fatal hour 
More clearly marks an answer to the unre- 
corded prayer 
Of Christ tbe Lord — that, freed from weakness 
of the flesh, 
The spirit might go bence to meet its God 
U nburdened by the tim’rous fear 
That ogee past have heaped upon it at their 


Lecmst ao. O Soul, upon things as they are, 


And as they stand by God’s supreme decree — 

There is no death! hat seemeth so is but an 
Open door 

To evesiasiina Life. 


— Religious Telescope. 


Westcott.— Mrs. Margaret (Paine) Westcott, 
widow of Orin Westcott, of Gorham, Maine, 
was born in Standish, Me., in 1834, and died at 
the home of her son, Mr. P. W. Westcott, Wood- 
fords, Me., Aug. 26, 1904. 

Converted early in life, she joined the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Buxtoa, being trans- 
ferred to the membership of NorthSt., Gorham, 
after her marriage to Orin Westcott in 1860. The 
issue of this marriage was five sons, one of 
whom died in infancy; another, the oldest, 
passed away, Sept. 28, 1903, much missed and 
deeply lamented, the Barnabas of the commu 
nity ; three survive — two in New York and one 
in Woodfords — besides a brother, Irvine Paine, 
all well supplied with life’s good things. 

Threugh much bodily suffering, added to a 
cheerful temperament, she attained a state of 
grace and patience that was marvelous. In 
full resignation to the Divine Will, the end, 
though long expected, came with startling sud- 
denness, but in perfect peace. Her experience 
in the early years of her married life was con 
eurrent with the country’s greatest trials and 
triumph. Her children arose and calied her 
blessed, and latterly the Master her queenly 
spirit called home to wear her well-earned 
crown. 

On Sunday, Aug. 28, after a short service in 
the home of her son, her remains were carried 
to North St. Church, Gorham, where the cortege 
was met by local friends and the auditorium 
decently filled by the mourners, for all felt a 
common sorrow. Select hymns were rendered 
by a quartet selected from the choir. The serv- 
ices were conducted by the pastor, assisted by 
Rey. 8. B. Sawyer. The pastor made a few re- 
marks on 1 Cor. 15: 530: “ God’s provisions for 
man too great for flesh and blood.” Mr. Sawyer, 
as a friend and neighbor for years, spoke of her 
personal character as wife, mother, church 
member, friend and neighbor, saying that in 
all these relations she was better than most 
people ; and while earth was certainly poorer 
by her absence, heaven was surely richer by 
her presence. In the beautiful cemetery the 
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Adjoining Dudley St., Terminal. 
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family lot occupies a choice position, where the 

dust of Orin, Margaret, Joe and George H. 

awaits the summons of the resurrection. 
THOMAS WHITESIDE, 





Powers.— Thomas Powers was born, April 4, 
1829, in Dresden, Me., and died in Brunswick, 
Me., May 16, 1904. 

He was converted in early life under the 
ministry of Rev. Charles Baker, and united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church at Dres- 
den, where he held his rejation until God callea 
bim to the churcb above. As a citizen he was 
a model of uprightness, kindness, and geniality, 
and com manded the respect of all. Asa Chris- 
tian he was loyal and faithful, always adher- 
ing to his Christian principles with exemplary 
steadfastness and courage. 

He was married, Dec. 22, 1862 to Miss Frances 
E. Grows, who, with their two daughters, 
Lydia E. and I“a E., survives him. 

The funeral services were held at the family 
residence, conducted by the writer, and the 
remains were interred in Evergreen Cemetery. 

W. P. MERRILL. 





Wright.— George L. Wright, the veteran pa- 
per manufacturer of Springfield, Mass., senior 
trustee of Trinity Church, 89 years and 6 months 
of age, was born in Hampden, April 5, 1815, the 
year of the battle of Waterloo, and died, Sept. 
30, 1904. 

In rugged health for eighty eigbt years, it is 
only within the last year that he bad been fail- 
ing. with a gradual weakening due to his ad- 
vanced age, and it was only two days before his 
death that he was taken to his bed in bis fatal 





GEORGE L. WRIGHT 


iliness. A man of magnificent physique, bis 
towering form had been for years a familiar 
figure in Springfield. In business relations he 
was both bappy in his choice of associates and 
in the success of his enterprises. He began the 
paper business al sixteen years of age, aud con- 
tinued therein until 183, starting as an appren- 
tice and steadily advancing until he became 
treasurer and manager of the Wortby Paper 
Company. Since 1865 he bad been a director of 
the Chicopee National Bank, for twenty-seven 
years a trustee of Wilbrakam Academy, for 
nearly forty years a trustee of Trinity Church, 
In 1859 and ’60 be was a member of the State 
Legislature, and in 1876 went as a lay delegate 
from the New England Conference to the Gen 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 

In character Mr. Wright was solidly sulstan- 
tial, though modest and retiring, having a 
never-changing dependableness. He was, too, 
a princely courtier in his family, a Christian 
gentleman of the old school, a loyal churchman, 
humble and devout in the faith. 

His was a beautiful old age, though no one 
ever thought of calling bim old. His youthful 
substance was never wasted,and he reapeda 
rich harvest of strength and satisfaction after 
the meridian of life was past. Even in his last 
days he lost nothing of his interest in life, noth- 
ing of moral enthusiasm, capacity for friend- 
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ship, or love of youth, which is the bitter trag- 
edy of some old age. His last words were 
spoken to his daughter: “ Good-night,” twice 
he sigbed, and was gone. It will be “ Good. 
morning” on the eternal morrow. 

A son, George L. Wright, Jr., and a daughter, 
Caroline, as well as a beloved elder brother, 
Robert Wright, aged 93, and other relatives, 
survive him. 

Simple but appropriate funeral services were 
conducted by his pastor, assisted by Rev. Jo- 
seph Scott, an old time triend, and Rev. W. R. 
Newhall, principal of Wesleyan Academy. As- 
sociates in business and church were the hon- 
orary and active pall- bearers. 

EUGENE M. ANTRIM. 





Foster — Rev. William Henry Foster was 
born in Leeds, Maine, March 20, 1812, and 
passed quietly and sweetly to his heavenly 
home from his earthly home in Livermore, 
Falls, Maine, Aug. 22, 1804. 

He was the son of a farmer, Timothy Foster 
by name. His mother’s maiden name was 
Nancy Morse. Tall of stature, of commanding 
figure, with a lively, sunny disposition, he was 
in his youth a great favorite with the young 
people, and, being surrounded by a U niversalist 
influence, he readily led in the dance hall and 
other places of questionable amusement. At 
the age of twenty-eight he attended a pro- 
tracted meeting in his home town and became 
deeply convicted of sin. While on his return 
homeward the conviction became so intense 
that he knelt in the ice and snow of the road 
and plead for forgiveness. In a few hours he 
was rejoicing in his Saviour, and never after 
ward doubted the work of grace wrought in his 
heart. He was baptized by Isaac Downing, 
and during the next year joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Leeds. He began at once 
aggressive work for the Master, and in 1843 at 
the close of a prayer-meeting held on Quaker 
Ridge, he publicly announced his decision to 
preach the Gospel, and appointed a meeting in 
the old brick schoolhouse in Leeds. The 
neighbors crowded the schoolhouse, and he 
preached his first sermon from the text, “* Jesus 
wept.” Before the year closed a vacancy 
occurred on Fayette Circuit, and the presiding 
elder, Heman Nickerson, requested Mr. Foster 
to serve the circuit the rest of the Conference 
year. He consented, moved his family to the 
charge, aud began an itinerant life, and for 
forty five years was one of the most beloved 
and successful pastors of the Maine Confer- 
ence. The following year he joined the Confer- 
ence, being appointed to Norway, and served 
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charges continuously for forty-five years with- 
out a vacation. His appointments were as 
follows: 1844, Norway; 45, Livermore; ’46-’47, 
New Portland ; ’48-'49, Phillips; 60, Solon; ’5l, 
Farmington; ’52, Skowhegan ; 53-54, Fairfield ; 
56, East Readfield ; '56-'57, New Sharon ; ’5s-’59, 
Fayette; ’60-’61, Solon; ’62, Industry; '63-'64, 
Mercer; ’65-’66, Mechanic Falls ; ’67-'69, North 
Gorham; ’70, South Portland; '7l-’72, Wayne; 
78-'75, Livermore Falis; ’76, Kennebunk ; ’77- 
78, Bowdoinham; °’79, New Sharon; ’80- 82, 
Wayne; ‘83, Phillips; ’84-’86, Fayette, etc. ; '87- 
“89, Kast North Yarmouth. In 1890 he took a 
supernumerary relation, and in 1894 was super- 
anpuated at his own request, being then 82 
years of age. 

When twenty-eight years old he was married 
to Hurrictt L. Curtis. Two sous, Timothy and 
Charles, died in early life; four daughters sur- 
vive him—Orrie Davis, of Leeds; Harriett L., 
of California; Emma, who lives in the State of 
Washington; and Mrs. Alice I. Kempton, of 
Kangeley, Me. His first wife died in 1882, and in 
1884 be was married to Mrs. Ann Basford, of 
Livermore Falls, who survives him, and to 
whose loving care he no doubt owed some of 
the last years of his earth life. 

The funeral services were held in the Metho 
dist.E piscopal Church in Livermore Falls, Aug. 
25, his pastor, Rev. S. E. Leech, conducting, and 
his presiding elder, Rev. C. A. Southard, dellv- 
ering ithe funeral address. Other brethren 
present were Revs. W. F. Berry, H. A. King, 
K. T. Adams, E. Gerry, 8S. D. Brown, A. T. 
Craig, and M. K. Mabry. Mr. Southard said 
that ‘Father Foster was the most godly man 
he had ever walked beside.’’ Truly, this was 
the verdict of all who knew him. He was a 
man of pronounced views, unfalteringly loyal 
to principle, yet without an enemy. His ad. 
vanced age did not sour his naturally sweet 
Spirit, and to the last his company was sought 
by young people. He never became pessimis- 
tic, but firmly believed that the present is the 
best age the world has ever Known. His inter- 
est ‘iu the church and Epwortn League was 
intense. The local chapter of the League bears 
his name. At the Annual Conferences his ex- 
cellent judgment and sweet spirit gave great 
weight to his words of counsel. At the last 
session, at Ramford Falls, * Father’ Foster was 
one of the speakers on Sunday evening. On 
his 92d birtaday anniversary, March 20 last, he 
preached in his home church pulpit with great 
clearness ot thougot and expression from Eph. 
2:8. On Aug. 10 he went to the East Livermore 
Ca up ground to attend the camp meeting, and 
in the opening service, Friday evening, Aug. 
12, he offered prayer and gave an earnest testi- 
mony to the saving grace of God. The next 
morning be was il), and sieadily grew worse. 
Oo Monduy he was carried to his home, and 
One week later entered the home in heaven to 
which he had looked forward for so many 
years. During the forty five years of his active 
ministry Father Foster was truly evangelistic, 
and everywhere he labored revivals occurred. 
Hundreds of souls were won won to Christ by 
Lim. He was universally beloved, and will be 
greatly missed. Surely, in the pasting of 
‘Father ’ Foster the Maine Conference and 
Methodism have lost a ‘*Grand Old Man.” 

8. E. L. 





Blake. — Miss Katie Blake was born in York, 
Maine, Oct, 30, 1879, and died in Conway, N.H., 
Aug. 30, 1904 

Sne was the only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlies W. Blake, of York, Maine. In the 
words of her mother, she was always a Chris. 
tian, from childhood going to communion with 
her mother by her own choice. During the 
pastorate of Rev. W. S. Bovard, she made a 
public confession of faith, and was received 
int? the Methodist Episcopal Church of York, 
Sept. 12, 1897. She was very active in church 
work, and was teacher in the Sunday-school 
and president of the Epworth League until 
failing health led her to give up the latter office 
a few weeks before her death. 

Miss Blake was a loved and faithful teacher in 
the public schools of York until she was com- 
pelled to give up the work. A short time before 
her death she weut witb her mother to North 
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Conway, N. H., hoping to find relief in the 
change, and for a tew days she seemed more 
comfortable and much enjoyed the quiet and 
beauty of the scenery at the foot of Mt. Kear- 
Sarge, where she was boarding with a family 
who did a]l they could for the comfort of thelr 
guests. But no permanwnt help could be gained, 
for on the morning of Aug. 30, after a quiet, rest- 
fu) night, she fell asleep in Jesus without a 
struggle. A most beautiful life has gone from 
us. Miss Blake was loved by all who knew her— 
loved for her real worth and noble Christian 
character. 

The tuneral was held in tbe Methodist Church 
at York, conducted by her pastor, Rev. Insley 
A. Bean, assisted by Rev. Mr. Goss, ‘pastor of 
the Christian Church. The large audience of 
mourning friends and the many beautiful 
floral offerings gave testimony to the place she 
filled in the hearts of the people, Her parents 
have the sympathy of the whole community in 
their great sorrow. May the God of all comfort 
sustain them in this their hour of need ! 

I. A. B. 





Marston.— Captain Levi Marston, a very 
active and influential member of Elm Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Yarmoutbhville, 
Me., died at his home in that place, Aug. 3, 1904, 
aged 88 years and 2 months. 

He joined the Methodist Church over sixty 
years ago, and bas always been interested in its 
affairs at home and abroad. Captain Marston 
followed the sea for fifty years. In November, 
1851, be was bound to New York from Bordeaux, 
France, on his brig * Harriett” of Portland, 
when, in a terrific storm, he sighted the British 
ship * Unicorn” in a sinking condition. With- 
out delay he set about rescue, and succeeded in 
saving 326 lives. He was honored by the Queen 
of England, who presented bim with a gold 
medal for his kindness and humanity to her 
subjects, at the peril of his ship, nis crew, and 
his own life. This act of Captain Marston was 
characteristic of his whole life. He was ever 
ready to lend a helping hand to those in need. 
It wasat his home in Yarmouthville tbat the 
class of seven members was formed, July 10, 
1891, of which he became the leader. A society 
of nine members was formed here, May 4, 1894, 
and anew church was compteted and dedicated, 
Nov. 18, 1898. The 77th annual session of the 
Maine Conference was held bere, and the ca- 
pacious home of Capt. Marston was thrown 
open to the munisters and their wives. About 
thirty took dinner with them one day during 
the session. A large part of these were their 
regular guests. 

Ip the death of Capt. Marston the church has 
lost a great helper. He bas also been actively 
interested in the affairs of the town, and seldom 
missed attending the annual town meeting 
where, with his flowing white beard and deci- 
sive way of standing out for the principles that 
he believed to be right, he was a moat striking 
figure. 

His funeral was held from the family resi- 
dence, attended by the writer, assisted by Rev. 
C. A. Brooks and Rev. Robert Lawton. 

A. K. BRYANT, 
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New Publications 
THE BOOK AND THE LAND 


The experiences of a Pilgrim to the World’s 
Fourth Sunday School Convention at Jeru- 





salem. By R. W. VAN SCHOICK. 
12mo. 253 pp. Ilius. Net, $1.00. 
ee 2 


THE ALIENATED CROWN 


A new volume of twenty sermons. By THOMAS 
G. SELBY. 8v0. 400 pp. $1.50. 


eee 
A YANKEE ON THE YANGTZE 


A narative of a Journey from Shanghai through 
the Central Kingdom to Burma. By WILI- 
IAM EDGAR GEIL. Withone hundred full- 
page illustrations. 


8vo. Cloth. 312 pp. Net, $1.50. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Eighty-eighth year is open. 8 ia} advan- 
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The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


Coll Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with @ view to the 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for young people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere at a 
moderate expense. 


Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1904. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal 
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the New Haven District of the New York 
Eart Conference are 15,195; and in the New 
York District of the same Conference are 
9,195; which certainly make 31,185. Why 
should the Church Extension office and ita 
expert continue to insist that there are only 
23,0099, or, as it is given in the Yeur Book, 
23,341? New England has few enough 
members at the best. We object to being 
robbed of over nine thousand of them. 





Calm comparison of policies, and cour- 
teous statements of competing principles, 
are always in order ina political campaign. 
It is fortunate that the present Presidential 
campaign is so free trom vituperative 
abuse and misrepresentation of the charac- 
ter and aims of opponents. At the same 
time the speeches of the best of the cam- 
paign wrators bristle with brilliant epi- 
grams and afford great entertainment it 
not always solid instruction to the hearers, 
It is a good-natured give-and-take of 
repartee on all sides. 


The Methodist Times (London), in the 
issue of Oct. 13, says: “ A hundred and 
thirteen years ago last February John 
Wesley preached the last sermon of that 
wonderful record of over forty thousand. 
The text was from the words, ‘Seek ye the 
Lord while He may be iound,’ and the 
scene of this closing discourse was Leather- 
head, the pretty, red-roofed town that 
nestles among the Surrey hills. To com- 
memorate this memorable event a memo- 
rial church is to be erected as a thankagiv- 
ing tor the life and work oft Wesley. On 
Wednesday, the 26th inst., Dr. Rigg wilil 
lay the foundation-stone of the new build. 
ing in the name of universal Methodism.” 


Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, in deliver- 
ing the charge at the installation cf Rev. 
Cleland Boyd McAfee as pastor of the 
Latayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, gave this pertinent counsel: 
“This blessed old pulpit shall be your 
throne, and there isn’t a Czar’s seat or a 
Presidential chair that ranks with the 
place from which is preached the blessed 
Gospel ot Calvary. Keep the great themes 
to the tront.. Let Sinai’s thunders be heard 
here, for the great:danger of the American 
people today is lack of reverence for the 
law. Let Jesus be heard in these walls: 
*Come unto Me, for I will give thee rest.’ 
My last counsel is: Preach for souls, 
preach for souls! Let your cry be that ot 
the great Scottish divine: ‘God, give me 
souls, or I die!’”’ 


The firing on the “ trawlers ’’ of the North 
Sea by the Bultic fleet calls attention anew 
to the dangers and hardships borne by the 
hardy fishermen who go out from Hull and 
other English ports to catch the fish that 





> 


are to teed the hungry multitudes of Lon- 
don. The fishing industry on the Dogger 
Bank has increased very greatly of recent 
years, steam having now very largely 
superseded sail power on the fishing craft. 
A great deal of earnest religious work is 
carried on among the brave fisher- folk, and 
hospital ships minister to their physical 
wants. “It is an ill wind that blows no 
body any good,’’ and the stirring incidents 
that occur here and there about the world, 
even when attended by some loss of life, 
often serve incidentally to advertise some 
philanthropic or missionary enterprise 
connected with the psople among whom 
the incident happens, and to attract addi- 
tional public support to such work. 





At the annual meeting of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Camp-meeting Association, held 
in Boston, Oct. 28, Dr. J. Wesley Johnston 
was elected president. Resolutions of the 
most tender and appreciative character 
were adopted concerning the administration 
of the late Dr. S. F. Upham, who for many 
years was a member of this Association, 
and for several years past its greatly 
honored and beloved president. Dr. B. P. 
Raymond, president otf Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and Dr. C. M. Melden, pastor of 
Mathewson St. Church, Providence, were 
elected members ot the Association. The 
report presented by the treasurer, Judge 
E. G. Eldridge, was most encouraging, and 
the outlook, both temporal and spiritual, 
is very hopetul. 





The humble is never far from the heroic. 
The really grand thiugs of life are just as 
possible from one social level as another. 
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A room was specially set apart for this purpose. 
In the list were thirty nine beautiful ol) paint- 
ings, from whish the picture roils and picture 
cards are made. They were from the Provi- 
dence Lithograph Company, who make them 
for the various denominations, When it is 
known that the work of getting any one of the 
pictares ready to print, and before a single im 
pression has been taken, costs the company 
$175, we may well wonder how they can be sold 
for $a year. The drawings were from the Sun- 
day Scbool Union rooms in New York. 


— A splendid supply of our Sunday-school 
literature was on exhibition. It was in charge 
of Miss Angleman, from the New York office, 
one of the tried and trusted servants in this de- 
partment. 


— Miss Pratt, of New York, was the official 
stenographer. 


— The facile pen (or pencil) of Rev. E. C. E. 
Dorion has been most freely used in the prep- 
aration of the reports that go to all the official 
and semi-official papers of Methodism. He 
knows bow to do it. 


— The local committee to prepare for the 
meetings consisted of Dr. E. OC. Bass (chair 
man), Rev. J. E. Blake (secretary), Dr..C. M, 
Meiden, Rev. A. J. Coultas, and Rev. J. F. 
Cooper. 
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— Dr. Doherty specially recommended the 
following books that Sunday-school teachers 
should read: James’ “ Talks with Teachers ;” 
Dewey’s ‘The School in Society,” and “My 
Pedagogical Creed ;” Patrick’s * Elements of 
Pedagogics ;”" Sully’s “ Studies in Childhood ;” 
Goodie’s “ Broader Elementary Educator.” 


— The wide-awake publisher of ZIon’s Her. 
ALD, Mr. Geo. E. Whitaker, was an interested 
listener. 


—— It is a pleasant fact that the addresses 
were not a rehash picked out of some ancient 
manuscript found in the overturned sermon 
“ barrel,” but were each one fresh and new, the 
topics having been specially selected for discus- 
sion at these meetings. 


— The Providence Lithograph Company 
took the visiting brethren on a_ ride to Roger 
Williams Park, Saturday morning. 


' —— The music of the evening services was a 
splendid feature. The first evening it was con- 
ducted by the choir of the Mathewson Street 
Church ; the second evening by the choir of the 
Haven Church; and Saturday evening by the 
choir from Trinity Union. Such singing is an 
inspiration for a preacher. 


— The program was divided by various top- 
ics. Thursday evening the addresses centered 
around “ Advanced Bible Study ;” Friday after- 
noon, “ Advanced Sunday-school Methods ;” 
Friday evening, “ The Divine Library ;” Satur- 
day afternoon, “ A Survey of the Field ;” Satur- 
day evening, ‘‘ The Recent General Conference 
and the Sunday-school ;”’ Sunday afternoon," A 


Mass Meeting of the Sunday-schools of Provi- 
dence.” 


— The following brethren, pastors of the 
churches in Providence and vicinity, were 
noticed in attendance : Kevs. N. C. Alger, A. W. 
C. Anderson, E. J. Ayres, E. C. Bass, J. E. 
Blake, J. H. Buckey, T. E. Chandler, F. W. Cole- 
man, J. F. Cooper, A. J. Coultas. H. H. Critch- 
low, Walter Ela, J. G. Gammons, H. F. Geisler, 
Geo. M. Hamien, E. F. Jones, W. Luce, W. 
McCrary, J. McVay, CO. M. Melden, R.C. Miller, 
H. E. Murkett, J. A, L. Rich, H. A. Ridgway, B. 
F. Simop, H. F. Speer, C. A. Stenhouse, M. J. 
Talbot, Thos. Tyrie, C. J. Wigren. 





THE ST, LOUIS EXPOSITION STILL HOLD- 
ING INTEREST 


November — a Delightful Month in the City 


About one month remains for the continu- 
ance of the great Exposition at St. Louis. This 
most marvelous of expositions has far exceed- 
ed in grandeur and magnitude the brightest 
hopes of its projectors; and the exhibits have 
been described by visitors as the most magnifi- 
centand varied ever presented. The “ Pike,” 
with its thousand and one different amause- 
ment features, is reported as being a ‘‘ World’s 
Fair” in itself; while the view of the vast 
buildings, with their various phases of domes- 
tic and foreign architecture, is alone sufficient 
to satisfy the traveler whose taste for the artis- 
tic carries him hither. 

Each State with its building housing its own 
dieplays and the interesting products of foreign 
countries are both entertaining and instract- 
ive. It has been the idea of the manxngement 
to present everything in the line of reproduc- 
tions with as mucb faith and as close to the 
original—even to the native surroundings, 
manuers and scenery — as possible, and how 
well they have succeeded may be judged from 
the Oriental exkibits on the “ Pike” and the 
wonderful Filipino exhibit. 

The hotel rates at St. Louis are very reason- 
able. The courts and the city government have 
carefully protected the visitors against exor- 
bitant rates in cab service, etc., so that a viola- 
tion is seldom heard of, and once reported will 
be summarily dealt with The weather condi. 
tions during this season of the year at St. Louis 
are perfect; the beautiful Indian Sammer usu- 
ally laste throughout the entire month of 
November. a 

Everything points to a large attendance at 
this last and greatest of allexpositions during 
the remaining mouth, and prospective visitors 
from Boston and New Engiand are respectfully 
referred to the General Passenger Department 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for 
information concerning the Exposition. This 
road publishes a tifal illustrated booklet 
describing the Exposition. This book will be 
matied free upon receipt of address. 





